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For the Companion, 
TREASON. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Tarbox put her head out the window 
ad looked anxiously up and down the road, 
hoping to see her husband, or at least some one 
wiomight bring tidings of him, but there was 
not ahuman being in sight. 

Two days before, on the evening of the 18th, 
thealarm bells had sounded, yviving warning 
that the regulars were approaching, and her 
husband, who was in the barn feeding the cattle, 
ropped his pitchfork, seized his musket, and 
jastened forth to meet his comrades, the Lexing- 
ton minute-men. 

And Mrs. Tarbox, bidding him God-speed, 
ent quietly out to the barn, and finished feed- 
fing the cattle. 

The next morning came the fight on Lexing- 
ion Green, and a neighbor had told her that her 
husband was not onc of the eight who were slain, 
but nothing further could she learn concerning 
im. She had half a mind to shut up the house 
and goin search of him, but then he might come 
home in her absence, and, on the whole, she 
hought it better to stay there, and be ready to 
wait upon him whenever he should make his ap- 
pearance. So she kept the teakettle on the 
rane, the coffee-pot all handy on the table, and 
the beefsteak ready to lay on the gridiron ata 
minute’s notice. Nor, among her preparations, 
lid she neglect a bundle of old, soft linen, which 
night be useful in case he should be ,brought 
home wounded. 

So she waited, alternately poking the fire and 
utting her head out the window to look up and 
lown the long, lonely road. All this sounds 
very commonplace, but if the truth were told, I 
uppose there was as much heroism in it as 
in pursuing the redcoats to Boston, which her 
husband was doing justthen. By-and-by, when 
she was leoking out for the fortieth time, she 
spied old Grandsir Crowther, slowly approach- 
ing the house. 

“Any news?” called she, as soon as he was 
within hearing distance. 

“News? Ay, plenty of news,” answered he, 
shaking his head dismally. 

“My husband—is it of him?” cried she. 

“No, no. I’ve heard naught of your husband, 
though if he’s killed it’s no more than you ought 
toexpect, for it is written, ‘they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword;’”’ and the old 
man, who said this as he was entering the house, 
seated himself with a groan in the large oaken 
chair which Mrs. Tarbox placed for him, and 
surrendered to her his cocked hat and cane. 

“Then you know nothing of Zebulon?” said 
she, hanging the hat on the crossbeam, and 
standing the cane in a corner. 

“0, the selfishness of these women!”’ said the 
ald man. “Here’s the whole country turned up- 
‘ide down, and she thinks of nothing but her hus- 
band! T tell you I know naught of Zebulon, 
thouth I did hear’? —— 

“What, what did you hear?” 

“That he ran and hid behind the fence at the 
fiistfire of the redeoats,” said the old man, with 
asly chuckle. 

“My Zebulon run and hide! I know better’n 
that, Grandsir Crowther. I wouldn’t believe 
tif you said you saw him yourself,” said Mrs. 
Tarbox, wrathfully. 

“Well, well, I heard that some of ’em did,” 
Rid he, laughing; “and Zebulon being a sensible 
~. I thought most likely he was among ’em.” 

‘If all your news is like that, I wouldn’t give 
Much for it,” said Mrs. Tarbox. 

“Well, now I’ll tell you some news in good 
Smest. I’ve seen a man that was over to Con- 
cord Yesterday.” 

“Do tell!” exclaimed Mrs. Tarbox, forgetting 
te anger, ‘And what did he say?” 

He said the Britishers got all the provisions 
nd ammunition they’d stored away, and pitched 
{Minto the river? 

“But what about the fight?” 


“O, he said the ground was just covered with 
dead rebels; Cap’n Davis, an Acton man—he 
was one of the first that fell.” : 

“Grandsir Crowther, do you know what folks 
say about you?” said Mrs. Tarbox. 

“Hew should I?” replied he. ‘‘There’s very 
few of us that do know it.” 

“They say you’re an out and out Tory, and I 
begin to believe it.” 

“A Tory, do they? That means a loyal sub- 
ject of King George. There’s no disgrace in 
that, is there?” 

“Yes; when King George becomes a tyrant, 
and imposes burdens on us worse than Pharaoh 
imposed on the children of Israel. As to your 
story about the dead rebels, as you call ’em, 
there were cnough left alive to send the redcoats 
flying back to Boston faster than they came 
out.” 

“May be so. Small glory if it was. If it had 
been the Indians now, the case would be differ- 
ent; they’re our nat’ral enemies. I wouldn’t 
mind killing a score or two of ’em myself, the 
bloody savages; but the Britishers—they’re our 
own kith and kin.” 

“The Indians are bad enough—I won’t gainsay 
that; but after all, they’re the rightful posses- 
sors of the soil, and on that account deserve 
better at our hands than these murdering for- 
eigners. Woman asI am, I’d sooner shoulder 
the musket myself than yield an iota of my 
rights to King George and his emissaries.” 

“All very fine,” sneered the old man. “But 
where’s the use? In three months’ time, King 
George’ll snuff out the whole Continental army 
between his thumb and fingers, as you’d snuff 
| out a candle; and, for my part, I shall be glad 
when folks come back to their senses, and every 
thing is quict and comfortable, as it used to be.” 

“Tf you live to see that day, Grandsir Crow- 
ther, you’ll live longer than you have any rea- 
son to expect,” returned Mrs. Tarbox, although, 
like other prophets, she was probably uncon- 
scious of the full force of her prophecy. 

“Well, well, Mrs. Tarbox, I can’t stop to chat 
any longer to-day; I must go along and pick up 
some more news.” 

“Not till you’ve had something to cheer you 
up a hit,” said she, taking from the cupboard a 
small black bottle and a tumbler, which she set 
before him, with a plate of doughnuts and an- 
other of cheese, an act which was only in ac- 
cordance with the hospitable custom of the 
times. 

“Ttiank you,” said the old man, settling back 
into his chair, nothing loath. “Would you do 
| as much for a redcoat now?” 
| ‘“Notif he was to come to my door on his 
| hands and knees, and beg for a bite to keep him 
from starving,” said Mrs. Tarbox. 
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TREASON, 


The day passed, bringing no tidings of Mr. 
Tarbox, and as nightfall approached, his wife 
went out to feed the cattle, milk the cows, and 
gather the sheep into the cote. One of the 
lambs was missing, but believing that it could 
not be far away, she went into the pasture call- 
ing “‘Co’, Nan, Co’, Nan,” and expecting every 
minute to see it come bounding to meet her. 

She wandered on, through the woods, much 
further than she at first intended, but perceiving 
that it was growing rapidly dark, she said to 
herself, “This will never do,” and turned to go 
back, when she heard a faint moan. 

“Ah, there he is! the poor thing has got hurt,” 
said she, following the sound. 

It led her to the side of a brook, and there she 
saw a sight which transfixed her with surprise 
and horror, It was the figure of a man, 
stretched on the ground, clad in the hated uni- 
form of a British regular! 

Should she raise a hue and cry, and deliver 
him into the hands of his enemies? Should she 
smite him on the temple, as Jael did Sisera? 
Should she leave him there to die alone? But 
again that low moan, and it went straight to her 
heart. Kneeling on the ground at his side, she 
bent over him and looked into his pallid face. 

“Why, he’s almost a lad—scarce older than 
my Jocelyn,” she said to herself. “A lamb—a 
stray lamb, indeed.” And then aloud, “I fear 
you are wounded, sir.” 

“Yes; I believe the rebels have done for me,” 
said he. 

“How came you here?” asked Mrs. Tarbox, 
wincing a little at the word “rebels.” 

“T crawled from the roadside whereI fell. I 
tried to reach the brook,” said he, faintly, and 
gasping at every word. ‘O, [could drink the 
ocean dry!’ 

Mrs. Tarbox filled his canteen and applied it 
to his lips; then bathed his forehead and hands, 
and bound her apron round his wounded arm. 
By this time he began to revive, and was soon 
able to stand upon his feet, and even to walk 
with assistance. 
woman led him to the house, placed him in her 
best. bed, dressed his wound, and provided him 
such food as he was able to bear. He told her 
that his name was Richard Vance, and that he 
was from Studley, England. 

“T’m sorry you came so far to fight in so bad 
a cause,” said she. 

“What! are you not a loyalist?” asked he. 

“Loyal to God and my country, but not to 
King George,” said she. 

“Then I’m a prisoner!” said Richard Vance, 
starting up in bed. 

“Be quiet, poor lad; no harm shall come to 
you to-night; that I promise.” 


' 
“And the soldicr can never reckon on to-mor- 


Slowly and tenderly the good | 


row, so I’m as well off as the rest,’ said Rich- 
ard, with the careless philosophy of his profes- 
sion, and laying his head back on the pillows, 
he was soon fast asleep. 

Now was Mrs. Tarbox in a quandary. For 
the first time in her life she dreaded her hus- 
band’s return, for she was not at all sure what 
course he would think it right to pursue with 
regard to her patient. 

As to Jacl, she came to the conclusion that 
her action, instead of being praiseworthy, as 
she had been taught to believe, was a cruel and 
treacherous one. 

“Catch me driving a nail into the temple of a 
stranger sleeping beneath my roof! I’d sooner 
it were driven into my own,” said she to herself. 

Then she thought of Jocelyn, her son, and re- 
joiced that he was safe with his wnele, far away 
from these trying secnes. “Not that I should 
erudve him to the good cause, either, but he’s 
only a boy yet; time enough for that before our 
troubles are over.” 

While she was musing thus she heard a foot- 
step. 

“My husband!” exclaimed she. 

The door was flung open, and in walked not 
her husband but Jocelyn, her son. 

“My child! I thought you were thirty miles 
away!” said Mrs. Tarbox. 

“So Twas; but the minute I heard what was 
going on down hereI started for home. I’ve 
walked every step of the way, excepting about 
three miles, when a teamster gave me a lift. 
And O, mother} I’m as huagry asa wolf! But 
first let me tell you I’ve seen father.” 

“Where? How was he?” 

“At Cambridge; safe and well; said vou were 
not to worry about him if he wasn’t home for a 
week. And that isn’t the end of my news, eith- 
er,” said he, drawing a chair to the table, and 
attacking the eatables his mother had placed 
there. 

“There’s—nothing bad, I hope.” 

“No. Good—first-rate. T’ve enlisted under 
Gen. Ward.” 

“Enlisted! but they won’t take boys like you!”” 
said his mother. ‘You are but seventeen.” 

“Eighteen the very day before the battle. 
Wasn’t that lucky?” 

Mrs. Tarbox was not quite sure about the 
luckiness of the coincidence, but she was too 
good a patriot to utter a discouraging word. 

The next morning when he bade her farewell, 
she said,— 

“God bless you, my son, and may you do your 
country good service.” 

And Jocelyn went away, ignorant that he had 
lodged under the same roof with a British sol- 
dier. 

The morning found that soldier much too ill 
to leave his bed, and so he remained for three 
days. And Mrs. Tarbox kept her secret, and 
{nursed him as tenderly as if he had been her 
son Jocclyn—all the more tenderly because of 
her Jocelyn, perhaps. But it was the first secret 
she had ever had, and it weighed upon her lik« 
a crime. 

She trembled if she saw a neighbor coming 
toward her house. She felt like a hypocrite 
when the parson called; but more than any 
thing else she dreaded that Grandsir Crowther 
should hear what she had done. She felt that 
she would rather face the reproaches of all the 
rest of her towns-people than the derision of that 
foolish old man. 

But on the evening of the third day, under 
cover of darkness, Richard Vance departed; and 
not till long afterward was it known how Mrs. 
Tarbox had been guilty of treason, in giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 


o> 


STAGE-TRAVELLING IN WALES.—The only 
conveyance between Aberystwith and Aberayron 
is a two-horse wagonette. First, second and 
third-class fares are booked in this primitive 
| conveyance, and the following curious distine- 
tion is made between the passengeis: First-class 
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passengers are allowed to retain their ‘seats 
throughout the journey; second-class have to 
get out and walk up the hills, which are both 
numerous and steep, after the fashion of the 
Welsh hills; third-class have not only to get out 
at the steep places, but have to assist in pushing 
the vehicle up them. This arrangement works 
very well, but the pace is not great.—Court 
Journal. 


ble-looking gentlenan who stood with irons on 
his hands in the middle of the floor. 

To this day the shricks of the counterfeiter’s 
wife ring in my ears. To this day 1 hear the 
words of the detectives, “that this would give 
him twenty years in the State’s Prison, for alter- 
ing a one to a one hundred dollar bill; that he 
was an old hand at it, and they were sorry for 
the madam, not for him.” 

| Well, [was taken away from the house made 
desolate by worse than death, but when I re- 
|member that beautiful little home, and the 
lovely mother and her children, I am tempted, 
|rather than have felt so sad an experience, to 
| wish I had never been born. 
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For the Companion. 
ONE BILL’S EXPERIENCE. 


Tam a dollar bill, and I have had an experi- 
ence. I have felt the tear of sorrow, I have seen 
the smile of joy. When I first came from the 
bank I was as trim and beautiful as heart could | 
wish, even though I say it myself. My skirts 
rustled, my face shone; I was numbered among 
those who were destined to de a work in the} 
world, “A penny for your thoughts,” said he, 

I was placed in the hands of a richly dressed | She looked up with a little surprised start, 
gentleman who seemed never tired of admiring | but made no reply, and he continued: 
me. In fact, I grew vain. When he took me | “flere you’ ve been looking at that one partic- 
out the second time I saw that we were in a neat, | ular spot in the carpet for full five minutes, en- 
but pretty house. In the room where we sat was | tirely oblivious of my presence, and I have the 
a cradle, and one of the sweetest baby-faces laid | vanity to believe it must be something very im- 
upon a pillow as white as snow. Beside the cra- | portant which can make you so long forgetful 
dle sat a lovely young woman, who, | supposed, | of me. Whiat is it, a new hat, or a ticket for the 
was the mother, and leaning on her knee was a| opera?” 
bright, beautiful boy, four or five years old. “Frank, I want to ask you a question,” said 

I[remember to this day how cosey the room was; | she, quite seriously. 
the pretty figures on the red carpet; the shining| As many as you please; I’m all attention.” 
little stove; the table set for dinner; the little; “What is the salary of a clerk in a dry goods 
ivory rattle on the baby’s cradle-quilt; the neat) store?” asked she. 
pictures in narrow gilt frames; the mantel orna- “Your question is slightly vague,” said he; 
ments, all cheap, but graceful; the sparkling | “there’s little Jacky, who sweeps our floor, for 
fire, the snow-white table-cloth. instance, gets three hundred a year, while your 

But better and more beautiful than all, was | humble servant has a thousand.” 
the bright smile on the lady’s face, and the glad | “A thousand dollars! that’s a great deal,” said 
cry of delight when the gentleman entered. The | Jennie, musingly. “Could a woman get a sal- 
little boy ran to a corner and pulled along a ary of a thousand dollars in any store in this 
pretty dressing-gown, and the lady clasped him | city?” 
round the neck and asked him where he had | “Why, yes, I suppose so, if she were compe- 
been gone so long. | tent to the business. If you have a protege 

Then as he sat by the fire and sipped his cof-| whom you wish to aid, I’m at your service. I 
fee, [ saw that he was handsome and noble-| hope she’s young and pretty, to begin with, 
lookinggmuch more so than any one I had seen | however.’ 
in the bank, and that when dinner was over he} ‘Her age is nineteen, of her beauty you shall 
appeared to be deep in thought. be the judge, but of this I can assure you, that 

After that the lady, who was his wife, talked | she would consider herself rich if she could earn 
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For the Companion. 


LOSING CASTE. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| “Teaching school. You have had the best ad- 
| Vantages.” 

“Granted, and know a great many things su- 
| perficially, but nothing thoroughly enough to 
| teach others; besides, I should regard it as the 
most unmitigated drudgery.” 

“You play the piano and the harp.” 

“Yes, well enough to entertain my friends, 
provided they are not too critical.” 

“Which is just as it should be, and shows that 
you were designed to embellish life, and not to 


sion, and let us hear no more of this wild scheme 
of yours.” 

“But suppose I am not content with my ‘mis- 
sion,’ as you call it, what good reason can you 
give why I should not go into a store if I wish 
to?” 

“Because, to begin with, you can’t do it with- 
out losing caste.” 

“Are you losing caste?” 

“That is quite different, as you know very 
well, Aman must make his own way in: the 
world; and besides, I don’t expect to be a clerk 
always. Iam looking forward to being partner 
in the concern, and need I remind you that when 
that time comes your destiny will be settled as 
well as my own?” 

“And meantime Hetty and Mira will be grow- 
ing up in ignorance, and it will be too late for 
Winthrop to enter college. And O, Frank, I’m 
so tired of this perpetual struggle to keep up 
appearances, which has been going on ever 
since poor father died!”’ said Jennie, rising and 
walking the room with her hands clasped. ‘You 
don’t know the shifts to which we are driven to 
make the world think we are better off than we 
really are—to make one dollar do the work of 
ten. It isn’t honest, it isn’t honorable. I feel 
my soul growing smaller under it every day. 
If, to pass for what we really are, to do some 
honest labor for a just recompense be to lose 
caste, then, for my part, I am willing to lose it.” 

While Jennie was speaking, her lover, who 
had risen when she did, stood looking at her in 
utter amazement. Ile had no more comprelhen- 
sion of her meaning than if she had spoken in 
an unknown tongue. He had always thought 
her “romantic” and rather “queer,” but this 
surpassed any thing he had ever seen. 


do its rough work; so be content with your mis- | 
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| lady, whom he called Miss Fontleroy, and 
| ward with Frank. 

The three stood chatting together a few mip. 
utes, when Miss Fontleroy asked to look at cam. 
brie edgings. 
| “This way,” said Mr. Slade, approaching Jep. 
j nie. She raised her eyes to Frank’s face with g 
| smile, but his cool nod checked the smile, ang 
sent the blood rushing to hercheek. She turned 
to her customer, and, while showing the embroj. 
| deries, heard Mr. Slade say in a low voice,— 
“You know that young lady.” 
| “Pye met her. I once had business relations 
| with her father, Dr. Conant,” said Frank, which 
| was true as far as it went; but perhaps we may 
infer that Mr. Slade suspected it was not the 
whole truth, by the peculiar way in which he ¢. 
evated his eyebrows, and glanced from one to 
the other. 

That night the young saleswoman wrote her 
recreant lover a note offering him his freedom, 
which he accepted with very slight protest. 

Two years passed away, and Jennic sat look. 
ing inso the coals, meditating upon what those 
years had wrought for her. 

Something of the roundness and bloom of 
youth she had lost—her glass told her that—and 
something of depth of expression she had gained, 
but that she could not see. 

She had parted from one who had promised to 
be her companion for life, and many a pangit 
had cost her; but now he was nothing to her, 
and less than nothing. His presence had long 
since ceased to inspire her with any other feel. 
ing than one of indifference, allied to contempt. 

She had made sacrifices and endured har 
ships, but she had gained the end she had in 
view. Her brother, now « sophomore, declared 
that he owed to her the fulfilment of his dearest 
hopes. Her sisters were at the seminary where 
she herself had graduated, and her home was 
made comfortable without any mortifying ma- 
neuvres to keep up appearances. 

And this was not all, though had it been she 
would have deemed it sufficient to justify her in 
the decision she had made two years before; but 
no, it was not all. From the time when her lor- 
er had disowned her, Mr. Slade had seemed to 
regard her with marked interest. As it after 
ward appeared, that circumstance had excited 


after. 





with him, She said that, to be sure, they were | 
not rich, but were they not happy ?—O, very, | 
very happy! 

lhen the baby waked, and she put it on his | 
knee. He laughed, and tossed it up, and took 
his boy on his other knee, and they had a frolic, 
but after that he grew more thoughtful, and vd 
seemed to me, quietly peeping out of his waist- | 
coat pocket, that he was not as happy as his | 
wife supposed him to be, 

At last the fire began to burn low, and the} 
baby and the little boy were carried to bed, and 
the lady looked sleepy. 

“My dear,” said the gentleman, “you had 
better go up stairs. [ have a little writing todo, 
and will come soon.” 

“You always have a little writing to do,” she 
said, pouting a bit; “but then it is for us. I 
ought not to complain when you are working so 
hard.” 

Presently, when they were gone, the gentle- 
man sat in a perplexed attitude, and seemed 
troubled again. Then he went to something 
that looked like a great writing-desk, that it 
took three keys to unlock, and after that he 
dvew me from his pocket and studied me a long, 
long while. I cannot say but I felt vain of all 
this attention. The humblest individual likes 
to be admired, even an individual bank-note. 

Presently he opened several doors that seemed 
to have been concealed in some manner, and 
took out little boxes full of bottles, and small, 
shining tools. I, of course, wondered what all 
this display could mean. He certainly did not 
seem disposed to write; his business was with 
me, apparently. 

Well, it is useless for me to attempt to tell 
what I went through the next two or three 
hours. Twas burnt, and blistered, and pierced 
with sharp points. 








I ached from one end of me 
to the other, until, finally, I was in such agony 
that I fairly squirmed under his hands, and he 
bade me, with a wicked word, to keep still. 

Then [ was put in a drawer with several other 
packages, and feeling sick and burdened, for he 
had added something to my original dimensions, 
I was glad enough to be thus put away in the 
dark. 

Ah, that I could have laid there forever! could 
have been spared the sight that awaited me. I 
only know that the desk was forced rudely open, 
that I was taken out by rough hands, and saw 





in that pleasant room a wife covered with hu-| 
miliation and horror; a son stamped with the | 
shame of his father’s dishonor; a babe lying all 
serene in its beauty, and smiling upon that no- 


such a sum in any respectable way.” 

“Show me this aspiring. young wogsan and I 
will do my best for her.” 

“Very well, you see her before you.” 

“You, Jennie!” cried he; “you are jesting, of 
course.” 

“Indeed I am not. Iam in serious earnest. 
I have been thinking about it a great while, and 
the other day I heard a conversation between 
Winthrop and Mark Edgerly which decided me. 
Fdgerly is going to Cambridge in the fall, and 
he was urging Winthrop to enter with him. He 
said it was a shame that such talents should be 
wasted behind a counter, and Winthrop said he 
had hoped to go to college once, but that since 





| father’s death he had been obliged to give it up.” 


“Very sensible of him,” interjected Frank. 

“Edgerly told him,” continued Jennie, “that 
there were plenty of ways in which a young man 
might help himself through college, and Win- 
throp said, ‘ves, if he had only himself to think 
of. And then I knew that he was sacrificing 
himself for his mother and sisters. I was sitting 
behind the curtain in the bay-window, and I 
heard it all.” 

“There may be a difference of opinion about 
the sacrifice,” said Frank. “JZ never went to col- 
lege, and yet I don’t try to make myself out a 
martyr.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t wish to go,” suggested 
Jennie. 

“Not I. [ preferred a shorter road to fortune.” 

“Then you were not amartyr. You had your 
choice; but I know that Winthrop’s heart is set 
on studying a profession, and besides, father 
always intended he should be a physician, like 
himself, but when he died every thing was 
changed.” . 

“Of course, and quite right it should be.” 

“But it is not right. Why should one mem- 
ber of the family bear all the burdens that the 
rest may live in ease and idleness ?” 

“You don’t propose to send your brother 
through college, do you?” asked Frank, with 
something very like a sneer on his lip. 

“No, I only propose not to be a weight upon 
him, and to try to give my little sisters the same 
chance for an education our father gave me.”’ 

“All which is vastly more creditable to vour 
heart than to your head, it seemsto me. But, 
admitting for a moment, which I do not admit, 
that it is necessary for vou todo any thing to 
earn money—how I hate the words as applied to 
& woman!—there are several things vou might 
sooner think of than going into a store.”’ 

“For example?” 


“T confess your sentiments are too high-flown 
for me,” said he; “but one thing you will admit, 
and that is, that the conduct of my future wife 
is a matter in which I have some concern, and I 
never will consent to your degrading yourself as 
you propose.” 

But little more passed between the two at this 
time, and they parted more coolly than they had 
ever done before. 

Frank’s last words were not without their ef- 
fect on Jennie, for never during their engage- 
ment had she willingly done any thing contrary 
to his wishes. She had tried to please him, even 
in the color of a ribbon or the fashion of a dress, 
and to cross him in a matter so important was 
hardly to be thought of. Still, as she reviewed 
their conversation, much of what he had said 
seemed to her like conventional cant, and the 
word shallow would associate itself with him, in 
spite of all her efforts at loyalty. 

The more she thought the matter over, the 
more certain she felt that she was right and he 
was wrong, and that, in a case where duty was 
involved, she ought not to yield her own judg- 
;} ment to one who as yet could not claim a hus- 
band’s authority over her. 

The end of it was that, through the influence 
of a friend, she obtained the coveted position, 
and in due time was installed in it, though not 
without some feeble opposition from her mother, 
and the spirited remonstrances of Winthrop. 

Still, it was a sacrifice, and perhaps a greater 
one than she anticipated. In the first place, 
standing behind a counter from morning till 
night was not in itself a pleasant or an easy 
thing, and the same might be said of waiting 
upon tiresome and unreasonable customers. 

She found also that many of the shop-girls, 
whose acquaintance she was compelled to make, 
were neither congenial nor improving compan- 
ions, and even Frank’s threat about “losing 
caste” was not entirely without foundation; for 
if she was not actually deserted by her old ac- 
quaintances, she was treated by some of them 
with a supercilious condescension which was 
very hard to bear. 


his curiosity, and led him to inquire into her 
history. The facts which came to his knowledge 
awakened first his admiration and then his te 
gard, and in the end he sought her for his wife. 
So there was a brilliant wedding, and Frank, 
who stood on the steps as the bridal party passed 
from the church to their carriages, was con 
strained to acknowledge that a young woman no 
less than a young man may earn her honest 
livelihood without necessarily losing caste. 


or 





For the Companion. 


RING’S SICKNESS. 


“Uncle Tom, do come and look at Ring!” 

Ring was a great favorite with Uncle Tom, 
and this urgent request on the part of his little 
nephew seemed to demand attention; so he 
complied with it at once. 

They found Ring standing just outside the 
kitchen door, looking strangely. His tawny 
head was swollen, his eyes bloodshot, and his 
big jaws partly open and dropping with saliva. 
Tommy ran toward him as usual, but Uncle 
Tom exclaimed sharply, in a way very unusual 
with him,— 

“Qo back into the house, Tommy, at once, and 
remember you are not to touch Ring, nor g0 
near him without leave. Do you hear?” 

Wondering much, Tommy obeyed. Uncle 
Tom followed, and brought from his room & 
pair of very thick leather gloves, that he put 
on. Tommy watched him from the kitchen 
window while he went quietly up to Ring, spoke 
to him, and told him to follow. 
moving very unwillingly and slowly. Tommy 
could see them all the way as they walked down 
the long path to the stable, and longed to be 
there and see what was to be done with the doz. 

Uncle Tom took Ring into an empty stall, 
away from the horses, and chained him securely. 
Then he offered him some water, but the dog 
would not drink. Uncle began to seriously ¢ 
tertain the fear that the poor dog was mad. 

At the tea-table Tommy’s father said,— 

“Tommy tells me that Ring is sick ; I hope he 
is not mad.” 

“T hope not,” said uncle, “but Iam not able 
to decide yet.” 

“If you suppose it possible, he had better be 
shot at once,” said Tommy’s father. “It will 
not do to run any risk.” ” 

“J dare say most pcople would shoot him, 








ting obeyed, 


As to Frank, she could not help perceiving 
that he not only considered himself very ill-used, 
but that he was actually ashamed of her. Though 
slow to admit this, it was on one occasion mani- 
fested in a way that left no room for doubt. 

He had come into the store with a very beau- 
ful and fashionably-dressed young lady, and had 
passed the counter where she stood, apparently | answered Uncle Tom, coolly, “but I think 
without seeing her. Then Mr. Slade, the junior | shall wait a day or two before deciding kill 
partner, came forward and shook hands withthe him, He is too valuable an arimal to lose on# 
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mere surmise. I have chained him, and will see 
that he docs no harm.” 

The next morning Uncle Tom went down to 
the stable to visit his sick favorite, but Ring was 
no better. He looked very much distressed, his 


throat was more swollen, and the saliva was | 
running in streams from his, open, red mouth. | 


Uncle was a cool, courageous man, but he did 
shrink from touching the animal, and began to 
think he should really be obliged to shoot him. 
He determined, however, to make one effort to 
save him. 

So he put some medicine in a long-necked bot- 
tle, and having covered his hands with his heavy 
gloves, he grasped Ring with one hand by the 
side of his powerful jaws, and held him firmly. 
With the other he forced the bottle as far down 
the dog’s throat as possible, to make him swal- 
low the medicine. 

Ring struggled violently, but did not try to 
bite. The mouth of the bottle, as Uncle Tom 
thrust it into Ring’s throat, struck against some- 
thing hard, and in a moment a large bone that 
had stuck fast there was loosened. Ring strug- 
gled and coughed, and in a few moments threw 
the offending obstacle upon the ground. It had 
been wedged across the top of his throat, and 
had no doubt caused him great agony. No 
wonder the poor fellow’s eyes were red, and his 
head swollen! 

ButI cannot tell you what delight he showed at 
being relieved. He fawned and sprang upon his 
master, whined with pleasure, and expressed his 
gratitude in every way a dog could. I have no 
doubt that Unele Tom was equally gratified that 
he had not shot his faithful friend! As he walked 
to the house from the stable, Ring was capering, 
and bounding, and running in wild circles around 
him, Tommy, who was watching from the win- 
dow, saw the change in affairs, and ran out. 

“Uncle Tom! Uncle Tom! is Ring well again? 
Is he well? What was the matter with him?” 

“Pll tell you, Tommy,” said his uncle, in his 
slow way. “It'll be a good lesson for you. He 
was eating—his—dinner, and cating it a great— 
deal—too—fast. Taking — creat — mouthfuls. 
Swallowing—them—whole. And—a—big—bone 
—stuck—fast—in—his—throat. Do you sce?” 

Tommy saw, for he blushed a little. 

“Well, anyhow, I’m glad it’s out,” said he. 
“Perhaps I'd better be careful next time I eat 
turkey!”’ ELIZABETH SILL. 





For the Companion. 
SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 
By C, A. Stephens, 
CHAPTER VIII. 

A Strange Country—Sea-fowl Eggs—A Moss 
Bed—A Moss Fire—Fried Eggs and Pork— 
The Last of the Pork—Gathering Moss for 
the Night—Salt. 

For two or three hours Jack, with the sail lashed 
across his back, followed at our heels. Once or twice 
we had to stop to adjust his burden as it slipped to 
one side or the other, but not often. He walked 
very carefully and steadily, as if well aware that 
frisking and leaping would throw the pack from his 
back. Perhaps he felt sober at our prospects; for 
Jack seemed to know as well as we did that we were 
cast away and Jost. 

The country here is not like the country in the 
United States. At home our wild lands are covered 
with high grass, bushes and forests. But in Labra- 
dor, there is no luxuriant soil; bare ledges, and 
valleys filled with wet moss, leading off to bleak- 
looking mountains and rocky ridges, comprise the 
Scenery. This is especially the case near the coast, 
where the cold winds from the ice-covered ocean 
blast the trees and grass. Farther inland, however, 
there are patches of stunted fir and spruce trees, 
with Seattered tufts of bunch grass on the moist 
sides of the great flat rocks, which may be every- 
where seen, 

At about noon (as nearly as we could guess) we 
halted for a lunch of biscuits at a running brook. We 
decided to save our pork till we had a fire to fry it. 

Then we went on again, until I became very tired, 
Larry thought we had walked ten miles in the fore- 
noon; and it seemed to me we had journeyed fully 
&8 many miles since our lunch, as before it. The 
rocky end of the high mountain that we hoped to 
Teach was now within a few miles of us. The ocean 
here made up on the south side in a broad bay, to 
within half a mile of the point where we stood. 

During that whole day’s tramp, we had not seen 
& single living thing, save a flock of wild geese in a 
faint V very high in the air. Nor was there any 
Wood of which to build a fire. Not a tree nor a 
shrub had we seen all day, save one or two little 
dwarf yellow birches growing on the south side of 
tome rocks. Yet the air was not cold. Several times 
during the middle of the day we had been so warm 
48 to perspire. The sun ran very high, and seemed 
very bright and near down to us. But the landscape 
Was dismally still and solemn. It gave us a most 
lonely, desolate feeling, to look about us and listen 
in the dead silence. 

“Let's camp,” said I. “It isn’t best to get too 

tired the first day.”’ 

Larry looked around for a favorable spot. 
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| “I think we had better go to the shore, where | heap on the flat rock, and then got out the lens. The 


those high crags are,” he remarked; ‘(we may be 

able to get a gull there.” 
| Descending from ledge to ledge, we came to the 
| water and walked along on the shingle at the foot of 
the crags. The waves were not so high and boister- 
| Ous here as on the north side of the cape. The land 
to the east and southeast seemed to break the vio- 
| lence of the ocean swells. The expanse of water 

looked like a bay. 

[This was probably Comfort Bay. The boys were 
at the north-west bight of it.] 





A great many gulls were wheeling over the cliffs, 
end there were also other large black birds with 
spoon bills and webbed feet, which sat up erect, like 
dogs, on the high rocks. 

[Black guillemots, probably.} 

Still other kinds of birds flew up, as we went 
along. There were gannets and awks; and another 
bird which looked like a duck, but which, I think 
| from what I have read since, was the eider duck. 
They made a great cawing and quacking, and now 
and then one would fly down past Jack, as if they 
wanted to drive him away. 

“These birds come here to breed, I guess,’’ Larry 
said, throwing a stone up the side of the crag. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if there were lots of nests round 
| here.” 

It came into my mind that there might be eggs in 
the nests at this season of the year. 

“Do you suppose their eggs would be good toeat?”’ 
Tasked. 

“Perhaps!” exclaimed Larry, brightening up, on a 
sudden. “I guess so. Why not? Let’s see whether 
there are any.” 

We set down our pail and climbed up among the 
rocks. In a moment or two I saw several of the 
black, dog-like birds sitting on the shelves that 
jutted out of the steep sides of the precipices. The 
moment they caught sight of me, those that were 
nearest flew up at a flap, with a queer hissing sound. 
Each had under it a single, dark-colored egg. We 
got three of the eggs by just reaching over the crags. 
They were rough, had queer spots in the shells, and 
were about the size of a turkey’s egg. After obtain- 
ing these three we walked to a spot where we had 
seen some gannets fly up. Here Larry found five 
eggs, which seemed to belong to as many different 
nests, on the very top of the crag. 

“Do you suppose they are good?’ he asked. ‘It 
would be a joke if they were too old to eat, or had 
chicks in ’em.” 

We shook them. They didn’t swash. We inferred 
from this that they were not too old to be fit to eat; 
and from its being so early in the season, we thought 
very likely the birds had not yet begun to sit, or at 
least, had not sat many days. 

“Now if we had wood to build a fire of, we would 
have these eggs fried,’ cried Larry. ‘Why, Skip, 
we would have fried eggs and pork! Think of that!” 

“But we haven’t a stick of wood,” said I; “so it’s 
no use talking.” 

“Well, let’s go down where Jack is and make as 
good a supper as we can,” Larry replied. “We shall 
have to take the eggs raw. Do you feel hungry 
enough to eat raw eggs?” 

I felt sure that I did, and even looked upon them 
as a luxury. 

We started, intending to descend to where Jack 
was, by following around the crags on the opposite 
side from that on which we came up. But the cliffs 
were steep and high. For more than a quarter of a 
mile there was not a single place where the descent 
could be made. We did not like to go back, and at 
last were forced to make a wide detour around the 
head of a deep gorge which opened back through 
the shore crags for some distance. 

“TI don’t believe but that if we should follow down 
this hollow,” said Larry, when we had reached the 
head of it, “that it would take us directly to the 
shore.” 

We entered the hollow and made our way for 
about a hundred yards walking in a bed of moss. 
This grew deeper and softer at every step, till we be- 
gan to feel fairly alarmed lest we should get smoth- 
ered in it. I never saw such moss. It filled the 
whole bottom of the hollow. Toward the middle of 
the bed, where it was deepest it was green colored, 
and wet, but on the sides it was dry and crisp. It 
seemed more like bushes, than any moss we had be- 
fore seen. There were stalks as large as one’s finger, 
and branches as big as a pipe-stem, though it was 
dense and moss-like. 

We at last reached the shore and went along where 
Jack was, when Larry found a flat stone and broke 
one of the eggs on it. 

“It looks fresh and nice,’’ he said. ‘‘Wouldn’t that 
be delicious fried with pork, Skip?” 

“Don’t you believe that we might make a fire of 
some of that moss, Larry?” I questioned; “some 
of that dry moss on the edges of the bed?” 

“Yes, I think we can,” he exclaimed; but imme- 
diately checked his confidence by saying that he was 
afraid it would not give out much heat. ‘But we 
can try it,” he added. ‘Let’s go and bring an arm- 
ful.” 

We gathered the largest and dryest we could find. 
It was very light, and we had no trouble in carrying 
all we could pile upon our arms. 

“It will take a good deal of it to make much of a 
fire,” Larry remarked. “I guess we had better fetch 
another armful before you get out the lens.” 

We kept to work until eight armfuls were piled 
up, making a mound as large as a small hay-heap. 

“Now out with your fire-glass!” cried Larry. “I'll 
whittle off a few shavings from the shank of my blunt 
arrow to start the blaze.”’ 

I took some of the dryest of the moss, and, pow- 
dering it in the palms of my hands, made of it a tiny 
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sun was now low down in the north-west, and though 
the sky was clear I had difliculty in getting a focus hot 
enough to ignite the dust. Afterward I noticed that 
whenever I tried to kindle a fire early in the morning, 
before the sun was very high, I had the same difficul- 
ty. The rays did not seem to be so hot then as they 
did an hour or two later, 

(This, as all our older readers will understand, is 
caused by the sun’s rays having to pass through a 
greater extent of air in the morning and toward 
evening than at the middle of the day.] 

At last the moss began to burn. Larry laid on the 
whittlings, and then threw on moss. It flamed up 
brightly. 





“Now feed it steadily, Skip,” he advised, “while I 
get a flat ‘scale’ of the shingle for a spider.” 

To find a suitable stone, and build an arch of small- 
er stones on which to place it, took some little time. 
I had to use up nearly half the moss before we had 
our frying-pan ready. The moss burned like tinder. 
The instant it was well to blazing, it seemed burned 


up and gone. I came near losing the blaze two or 
three times. It took Larry all the time to bring fuel, 
while I had as much as I could do in tending the 
spider and pushing the moss under thearch. I man- 
aged hurriedly to cut the last of the pork into slices, 
und to throw them upon the frying-stone. By the 
time that was done, I had to spring frantically to get 
more moss under the arch. Then I broke three eggs 
upon the stone frying-pan, and rushed for moss again. 
In short, I don’t believe two fellows ever worked 
harder than we did to keep that ravenous fire burn- 
ing, and get those eight eggs and pork fried. 

Such a dense, black, dusty smoke I never saw. By 
the time the food was cooked, we were covered with 
smut and dust. Our faces were black as a negro’s. 

While our meal was cooling we went to the water 
and gave ourselves a thorough washing. 

But wasn’t that supper delicious? The eggs and 
pork, with biscuits! We had three eggs each, and 
two for Jack. Dark and uncertain as were our future 
prospects, there was a homely gratification in that 
rude repast, such as one seldom feels, 

“But this is the last of our pork, Larry,’ I said, 
when we had finished, and had put the remaining 
biscuits into the pail. 

“Is it?” he asked, ‘Well, Skip, it is hard to tell 
when we shall taste so good a meal again; but we'll 
do the best we can. We may be able to knock over 
agannet ora duck now and then. We can find more 
eggs, too; so let’s not worry. To-morrow we will get 
up early and get some eggs for breakfast. And if we 
do that we better bring along our moss to-night, so 
as not to have quite so much to do in the morning. 
Besides, if we get it to-night, we can have it to sleep 
upon, Just think of using our wood-pile for a bed!” 

I suppose Larry used to talk in this way to cheer 
me, though I didn’t think of it at the time. We fell 
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But patience brought it for us, and in less than 
half an hour we had a roaring fire, that made the 
smoke and smut fly more plentifully than on the pre- 
vious evening. But it boiled the water in the pail in 
a very few minutes. 

We gave Jack three of the boiled eggs, and both 
Larry and I ate four each. 

“Tow d’ye like ’em, Jack?” cried Larry, peeling 

off the shell, and tossing the first to him. 
Jack “champed"” a few times, and swallowed it, 
Then he moved his jaws askew, and gave a queer, 
comical whine. Nevertheless, he seized upon the 
other two as Larry tossed them to him. Meanwhile, 
Lhad got a flat stone, and, peeling the shell, cut up 
the egg upon the stone with my jack-knife, and then 
took a mouthful. It looked good, and had no offen- 
sive taste; still, it lacked something. 

At first I could not exactly decide what ailed it. 
So I said nothing, but thought T would wait and see 
what Larry had to say. I watched him as he took 
his first mouthful. He smacked a little as he swal- 
lowed it, and cast a sly glance at me. 

“Don’t you like it?’ I asked. 

“Should like it better if it wasn’t quite so fresh,” 
he replied, grinning. 

Fresh! That was just it. It needed salt. 

“Forgot to salt it!” I exclaimed; then, seeing Lar- 
ry look grave, it flashed into my mind—we had no 
salt! 

“I suppose we could do without salt awhile,” Larry 
at length remarked; “but if we should happen to bo 
longer than a fortnight getting to Quebec, it would bo 
rather hard for us.” 

I thought it would be hard to go without salt for a 
fortnight, even, if all our food was going to taste as 
these fresh eggs did. 

“It makes every thing taste flat not to have salt 
with it,” Larry continued, ‘No wonder Jack made 
up a face, "Twan’t good, was it, old fellow?” 

Jack winked doubtfully. 

“Is there no way by which we can get some salt?” 
Larry at length questioned. 

{Salt is the only mineral substance which is ab- 
solutely necessary to the life of man and animals, 
Want of it will ere long cause death. In China, crim. 
inals are put to death by depriving them of salt in 
their food. This is said to be one of the most cruel 
modes of punishment that can be inflicted, surpass- 


ing in torture even the more famous method of de- 
privation of sleep.} 


+--+ 


INCIDENTS OF THE BOSTON 
NORTH END MISSION. 


Most of the readers of the Companion have 
heard of the mission at the Five Points, New 
York city, and of the efforts there made to re- 
form the most degraded and dangerous classes. 
Fewer, however, of our readers are aware that a 
similar work has been commenced in Boston, 
known as the Nortn Exp Mission. 

Boston has her purlicus of vice and wretch- 
edness as well as New York. Of these, the most 
noted, perhaps, are North Street and the streets 
that intersect it. Here, within the limits of a 
few miserable squares, may be found more than 
four hundred grog-shops, and more than a hun- 
dred resorts for the depraved and vicious. 

Some years ago, Dr. Tourjec, whom some of 
our readers will recognize as the founder of the 
New £ngland Conservatory of Music, and oth- 
ers will remember as the Superintendent of the 
Chorus in Boston’s famous “Peace Jubilecs,” 
made an effort to secure a room on North Street, 
in which to hold religious meetings. Ile met 
with much opposition from the dwellers in the 
vicinity, but at last suececded in hiring a dance 
hall for the purpose, and here the North End 
Mission began. Some of the first meetings were 





to work again, and during the next hour brought 
along eighteen or twenty armfuls of the moss. 

By this time it was nearly sunset (eleven o'clock). 
We were very tired with our long tramp and after- 
work. Making beds in the moss, we covered our- 
selves up with our coats and sail, and were soon 
asleep. 

A shake from Larry was the first thing I knew, and 
opening my eyes, lo! there was the sun high up over 
the crags. It seemed as if I had not been asleep five 
minutes. Labrador is a queer country! The sun 
gets up surprisingly early there, and sets as wonder- 
fully late. 


get at those eggs we couldn’t reach last night. We 
can take the strings off our bows, and tie the two 
bows together at the end. That will give us a pole 
almost ten feet long. Then we can tie the pail to the 
end of the string, and scoop ’em up with it.” 

While I was getting my eyes open, Larry had his 
contrivance completed, and we started off for the top 
of the crags. Ashe had supposed, there was no great 
difficulty in “‘scooping”’ off the eggs with the pail. 
A few were knocked down the rocks; but the most 
of those within reach were secured, though we 
cracked them all, more or less. We got eleven, and 
then made preparations for cooking them. As we 
had no more pork to grease the frying-stone with, 
Larry thought we had better try to boil the eggs in 
the pail. The frying-stone was accordingly taken 
out of the arch, and the pail, with about three quarts 
of water in it, substituted in its place. 

“All we now need is for the sun to favor us with 


“Get out your fire-glass, doctor!” 
I got it out, but from some cause -we thought it 











trouble in getting a biaze. 


“Dye just been thinking,” Larry said, “how we can | 


some more fire,” said Larry, rubbing moss into dust. 8 


held amid the jeering of crowds without the 
door, and the scraping of fiddles in a dance hall 
overhead. 

Just back of the new mission-rooms was, per- 
haps, the most notorious den of wickedness and 
crime in the city —the dance-house of “Joe 
Clash.” 

Who was Joe Clash? 

He was a colored man, who for twenty-five 
years kept some of the most frequented drinking- 
houses and dance halls ever known in the pur- 
licus of Boston. He was a recognized leader 
jamong the vicious classes. He could mould 
| their opinions, excite their prejudices and even 
jcontrol their votes. The street boys looked 
upon him as a hero, and, because he was often 
generous to the miserable women who visited 
his establishment, the wandering strect girls re- 
garded him as a sort of benefactor. Once of the 
worst influences against which the mission had 
to contend was the dance hall of Joe Clash. 

But the mission grew in efficiency, attracting 
to it the friendless and the helpless. The wife 
of the Governor of the State, and some of the 
best ladies in Boston, became teachers in its 
schools. It now owns a substantial building, in 
which is a “house of reformation” for street 
girls, and various schools of industry for unfor- 
tunate women, among them one for the Portu- 
uese. 

It has a chapel, and a reading-room that is al- 
ways open to street wanderers. In the chapel 








might be dampness in the air—we had a great deal of | four religious services are held on cach Sabbath. 
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evenings. It also has a restaurant, where food 
is furnished at cost, and from which the penni- 
less are never turned away hungry. 

The religious meetings at the mission abound 
with striking incidents, and illustrate the sus- 
ceptibilities of feeling that may underlie a 
weather-beaten exterior, and the sympathetic 
recognition of what is good that may long have 
remained dormant in the soul. 

Sailors come here, both American and foreign, 
often attracted by the music of the organ, the 
piano, the violin, flute and cornet—for such an 
orchestra accompanies the singing. Very often 
their thoughts wander back to far-off homes, 
and the counsels of mothers, and the old associ- 
ations of a happy childhood. These recollec- 
tions bring with them tenderness of feeling, and 
regret for sinful ways, and when they are told 
of the mercy which is freely offered in the love 
of Jesus, it is often the case that they cannot 
leave the place without a request for prayers in 
their behalf. 

Amusing Incidents. 

Scenes at once sad and amusing occur at these 
meetings. Recently, two young men who were 
slightly intoxicated began to talk so loud as to 
create disturbance. 

“Will those young men please refrain from 
talking,” said the chaplain, mildly. “I wish to 
talk now.” 

“Shut up,” said one of the young men to the 
other. ‘What are you talking in meeting for? 
He means you.” 

“Shut up yourself. 
He means you.” 

“IT never disturbed no man’s meeting. 
gintleman”’ 

‘*Will those young men please be quiet,” con- 
tinued the chaplain. 

“There, didn’t he tell you to be quiet?” said 
the first speaker. 

“It’s you that’s making all the noise. 
don’t you shut up? You're talking now.” 

“Why, you’re talking yourself, and then find- 
ing fault with me. Confound you, I won’t sit 
with a man who don’t know enough to hold his 
tongue and be decent!” 

At this he arose in apparent disgust and 
changed his seat, a smile having in the mean- 
time forced itself upon nearly every face in the 
room 

A short time ago a cheaply-gotten-up fellow, 
evidently a rough from some large country town, 
wandered down into this locality to see the sights, 
and entered while the orchestra were playing : 
good, lively Methodist tune. Turning to a lady 
of the highest respectability, whom many of our 
readers would recognize were we to give her 
name, he said,— 

“When does the dance begin?” 

“This is not a dance hall,” said the lady. 
is a prayer meeting. 


Itis you that is talking. 


I'ma 





Why 


“It 
Now we are about to kneel 
down and ask the Lord to keep us from tempta- 
tion and the allurements of evil, and we would 
like to have you kneel with us and pray.” 

The young man flushed, and in some confu- 
sion kneeled beside the lady. His situation was 
a most uneasy one for the rest of the evening. 

A Young Prodigal. 

About midwinter, there came a street boy to 
the mission-house, who, young as he was, was 
tired of the ways of sin. He was thinly-clad 
and ragged. His feet had but little protection 
from the ice and the snow. He said that he had 
been a sailor-boy, and he added,— 
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“Thave done as other boys do on the street. 
But I have never stolen, nor been drunk, nor 
done any thing very bad like that. T want to 
become respectable, and if you will only give 
me a chance, just one chanee, I will. [have 
heard that you help boys who try to be respecta- 
able, and give them a chance.” 

“Where did you sleep last night?” 

“At Station 1.” 

“And night before?” 

“At Station 2.’ 
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nights at the same station-house, because if I 
did the police would take me up as a vagrant, 
and send me to the Island.” 

The boy was right. Itis apart of the North 
End Mission work to help boys as well as girls 
to become respectable. He was given better 
clothes and good shoes, was provided with a 
place in a store, and became a member of the 
Sunday school. He shortly after professed re- 
ligion, and soon found friends to watch over 
him with something of a parent’s care. 

Going out into the street, after speaking in 
meeting for the first time, he was abused by 
some of his former associates. But this did not 
dishearten him. “I am determined to follow 
Christ,” said he to the chaplain, “‘even if Iam 
kicked for it.” 

The Sabbath school at the mission numbers 
about two hundred scholars. We have found 
no school in Boston so interesting as this. The 
music, and singing, and voices are inspiring. 
And, better than all, the tender sympathy and 
interchange of the best feelings among the most 
cultivated and the most ignorant admirably ex- 
emplifies the true spirit of Christianity. 





At a Saturday evening temperance meeting in 
March, an old lady came into the mission-chapel, 
bringing a half-drunken young woman to sign 
the pledge. They both were weeping. Itwasa 
touching sight. The old lady herself had kept 
a grog-shop for seventeen years. Through the 
influence of the mission she had been led to give 
up the wretched business. ‘“O,” said she, in a 
recent religious meeting, “if thirty years ago I 
had only found how good religion is, how much 
comfort I would have taken! WhenIam gone 
bury me from this chapel, for it was here that I 
was led to accept Christ as my Saviour, and to 
lead a better life.” 


An Impressive Scene. 


One cold October morning, when the frosty 
wind came boisterously in from the sea, the 
startling news run through North Strect and its 
environs that Joe Clash was dead. Ina fit of 
despondency he had taken his own life, in a 
manner too horrible to describe. 

The news sent a thrill of dismay through all 
the dens of vice, and perhaps never before did 
the poor creatures that dwelt in them realize so 
fully the tendency and dangers of a vicious life 
as in that sunless October morning. 

Should they have any funeral for poor Joc 
Clash? 

When a dweller in North Street feels utterly 
helpless, he turns his face toward the mission- 
house; and no people ever felt more helpless or 
hopeless than the friends of poor Joe Clash. 

Some of them came, with fear in their faces 
and tears of penitence in their eyes, to ask the 
use of the mission-house for the funeral of the 
worst enemy that the mission ever had. 

It was granted. The day came; the last Sun- 
day in October, 1872. It was dark and rainy, 
but at an early hour the chapel began to be 
filled. The street boys were there in their rags, 


the strect girls in their gay dresses, paint, pow- | 


der and ribbons; the keepers of the dram-shops 
and the dance halls; the gamblers, thieves, crim- 
inals, all. They crowded every inch of stand- 
ing room. They even stood in the cold, pelting 
rain around the doors. 

The managers of the mission feared lest there 
might be a disturbance; but the crowd was 
quiet, awe-struck, still. The body of the suicide 
was brought into the chapel and exposed to view 
before the little altar. The organ sent forth its 
sweet and tremulous music, and the Portuguese 
Hymn was sung. 

But the colored preacher who was to have at- 
tended the funeral did not appear. The duty of 
speaking fell suddenly and unexpectedly upon 
the chaplain 

He arose, and upon him were bent the eyes 
of many of the most dangerous characters in 


Boston, His friends were anxious, for the posi- 


He added, “I never sleep two, tion was a delicate one, and while truth should 
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be spoken, it must be done with discrimination | 
and wisdom. | 

“My friends,’’ said he, “this man had his vir- | 
tues; you know them,I do not. He had his | 
vices; you know them, I do not. I may stretch 
out my hand to him, butI cannot help him. I 
may speak in his ear, but he cannot hear me.” 

At this point the girls in the audience began 
to weep bitterly. 

“But,” said the chaplain, suddenly changing 
his tone, “with you who are looking into my 
eyes at this moment I have to do, andI must 
give an account of my words to-day at the bar 
of God.” The discourse that followed was a 
solemn unfolding of the perils of sin, and a 
melting exhortation to all present to repent. 
Cries and groans were heard on every hand. 
The whole assembly seemed melted, and the hid- 
den springs of feeling were open. 

“Ah,” said a Boston merchant, who saw the 
scene, “it almost seemed possible, if there had 
been Christians enough present to have taken 
each one of the outcasts by the hand, they might 
all have been brought at that hour into the 
kingdom of God!” 

The mectings, for the most part, are held in 
peace and quietness now. The mission is grow- 


There is a republican party, but there ap 


| party. Ever since the year 1792 there has been 





ing in favor among those whom it designs to 
reach. Its influence on the boys and girls isa 
strong one, and its power is increasing. It helps | 
them to “become respectable,” it gives them “a | 
chance.”’ HezeEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


tp 
THIS LIFE TOO SWEET. 


O God, my life is very glad, 
1 could not wish it more; 

Thy hand with good has compassed all 
Behind me and before. 

Health bounds within my veins, O Lord, 
And loving friends are mine, 

And youth, and hope, and easy ways 
In golden summer shine. 


I know that these are all thy gifts, 
For which | praise is due, 
And yet I tremble when I count 
Their gracious number, too; 
For ah, too well I know the voice 
Of conscience, sad and grave, 
“These things, vain heart, have been thy gods, 
And not the God who gave.” 





REPUBLICAN STABILITY. 


President Grant, in his Inaugural Address, 
delivered on the 4th of March, said something 
about the ultimate triumph of republicanism 
over the world. His language was apropriate 
to the time and the occasion, and called for no 
particular comment. 

But some of the monarchists in Europe are 
quite angry because the President has exercised 
the right of “free speech,’ and comment as 
warmly upon his words as if he had insulted 
every reigning power, from the Emperor of Bra- 
zil to the King of Bantam. Their invectives are 
hardly worth notice. 

One assertion, however, is so positively made, 
and is so clearly without foundation in truth, 
that we cannot refrain from alluding to it. 
Leading European journals unequivocally de- 
clare that a republic is less orderly than a mon- 
archy, because a crown descends peacefully from 
father to son. For this reason countries ruled 
by kings are seldom troubled about the succes- 
sion; whereas in a republic there is contention 
often of the most serious kind, when a chief- 
magistrate is choser or appointed. 

This assertion seems plausible, because it 
ought to be at least ha/f trwe,—that is, in mon- 
archies the crown ought to descend regularly, 
andin quiet. But it is not even half true; for 
monarchies have in all ages been subject to 
wranglings and bloody contentions for the pos- 
session of regal position, and republics have, as 
a whole, been much more orderly and system- 
atic in their choice of chief-magistrates. 

We do not purpose here to enter upon the en- 
tire question of the relative merits of monarchy 
and republicanism, as that would require a vol- 
ume to do it justice; but some recent facts may 
be alluded to in support of the proposition that 
empires and kingdoms do not always change 
rulers peacefully, and that modern republics are 
not usually torn by disastrous contentions when 
making such changes. 

Looking at European history since the time 
that our republic was formed under the present 
Constitution, that is, from early in 1789, we find 
that while we have had but one civil war, and 
that not having any necessary connection with 
the question of the clection of a President, 
many of the European nations have had many 
troubles that grew out of questions of succes- 
sion to their respective thrones. 

France is one of the great European nations, 





and yet there are to-day no less than three pre- 
tenders to the French throne, as the Orleans 
party designate it 

All the troubles that now beset France proceed 
frum the fact that nu two parties in that coun- 


| votes, whieh is a respectable number. 


— 
— 


try can agree even upon a form of government, 


parties of royalists; and there is an iene 
trouble in France on the succession question. 
and as that trouble has continued throughou; 
the past eighty years, it is possible that jx hag 
sufficient vitality to endure for eighty Years to 
come. 

Spain has had nothing but dissensions — 
often taking the form of civil Wars,—about her 
throne for forty years; and those dissensions are 
as active in 1873 as they were in 1833. She is now 
making serious attempts to become a republic, 
and partly because of the misery that has been 
brought upon her by the existence of monarehy 
in former times,—and very recent times, too, | 

There have been troubles, and often bloody 
quarrels, about the succession in Portugal; and 
also in a much greater country—Russia—where 
a Czar was assassinated in 1801 merely to get righ 
of him, and no one thought of punishing eyey 
one of the band of assassins. There were js 
dissensions and quarrelling with regard to the 
Russian succession in 1825-26. 

There was trouble in connection with the Aus 
trian succession, in 1848; and still greater cop. 
tention for the Hungarian throne, in 1843-49, 
There are at this time three pretenders to tic 
French throne, two to the Spanish throne, one 
to the throne of Sweden, one to the throne of the 
Two Sicilics, and one to the throne of Hanover, 
—and there are some lesser pretenders. Finally, 
the Pope is a pretender to the throne of a larze 
part of Italy. These pretenders can, and they 
may, cause a great deal of trouble, even to the 
spilling of much blood. These facts are sufi. 
ciently conclusive to show the fallacy of the is 
sition taken by the defenders of hereditary mon. 
archies. 

—_—_—_+or——____—_ 
THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 

As we have had occasion to remark, American 
elections take place in groups. The most of the 
States choose their officers in the months of Scp- 
tember, October and November, but three of the 
New England States hold their elections in the 
spring. 

The spring elections in 1873 have taken place, 
and, as all political facts are useful, it will le 
well to give their results, which are supposed to 
have some bearing on the future. They are in- 
teresting, too, in connection with the results o/ 
the late presidential election, as showing liw 
parties stand in certain States, as compared witl 
their position half a year since. 

The first spring election took place in the State 
of New Hampshire, on the second Tuesday in 
March. It was for State officers, members of the 
Legislature and members of Congress. 

This election resulted in a victory for the Re 
publicans, generally speaking, though some of 
the details were favorable to the Democrats. 4 
Republican Governor (Mr. Straw) was re-elected; 
but the majority he received was much smaller 
than that which he had received a year earlict. 
On the other hand, the Republicans clected two 
of their candidates for Congress, which was 4 
gain, as all the three members from New Hamp 
shire in the last Congress were Democrats. 

The Republicans were successful in securing 
majorities in both branches of the State Legisl 
ture, as they usually have done. 

In Rhode Island the election tock place on the 
first Wednesday in April, and was for State off- 
cers and members of the Legislature. That 
lively little State is not very lively in politics 
It is so strongly Republican that the Democrats 
did not carry on the contest with much sprit, 3% 
they have more sense than to expend time, 
money and labor for nothing. Consequently Mr. 
Howard, the Republican candidate for Governor, 
was clected without difficulty. His majority 
was almost 6,000. 

The election in Connecticut was held on tle 
first Monday in April. It was for State offiecrs, 
members of the Legislature and members of 
Congress. 

The result of the popular voting was favorable 
to the Democrats, who elected their candidate 
for Governor, Mr. Ingersoll, by a majority of 
about 8,600. They also carried the State House 
of Representatives, by a majority of ten, while 
the Republicans elected a majority of one t the 
State Senate. The Republicans also re-elected 
three of the four members of Congress; and the 
Democrats re-elected the fourth member. !t'8 
a curious circumstance, that while the Deme 
crats had a popular majority of 8,600 in the vote 
for Governor, the Republicans had 4 popular 
majority of 1,600 in the vote for congressmen. 

The temperance men had a candidate for the 
office of Governor, who received about 240 
Most of 
the votes given for him are supposed to hve 
been taken from the Republican eaudidate. 

The Democrats have the State Legislature @ 
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joint ballot, for the first time since 1853. On the 
whole, the result in Connecticut must be put 
down as very favorable to the Democratic party. 





TOUCHING ANECDOTE OF A SPIDER, 

“A fine old English gentleman,” (Mr. Moggridge) 
with abundant leisure for studies in Natural History, 
has written a very entertaining book on insects, in 
one chapter of which (as a critic asserts) he “elevates 
the character of the spider.” It is pleasant, at any 
rate, to know that he has found out enough about 
the creature’s feelings to elevate science in the direc- 
tion of mercy. The story is briefly as follows: 

Mr. Moggridge had been in the habit of immers- 
ing, yd geen tg ong = his different specimens of spi- 
ders and ants in bottles of alcohol. He saw that 
they struggled for a few minutes; but he thought 
that sensation was soon extinguished, and that they 
were soon free from suffering. On one occasion he 
wished to preserve a large female spider and twenty- 
four of her young ones, that he had captured. He 
put the mother into a bottle of alcohol, and saw 
that after a few moments she folded her legs upon 
her body, and was at rest. He then put into the 
bottle the young ones, who, of course, manifested 
acute pain. What was his surprise to see the mother 
arouse herself from her lethargy, dart around to, and 
gather her young ones to her bosom, fold her legs 
over them, again relapse into insensibility, until at 
last death came to her relief, and the limbs, no 
longer controlled by this maternal instinct, released 
their grasp and became dead! The effect of the ex- 
hibition upon him is a lesson to our common human- 
ity. He has never since repeated the experiment, 
but has applied chloroform before immersion. 

Judging from the above, the spider is certainly su- 
perior to the human animal, in the fact that alcohol 
does not destroy her natural affection. 


-~ +e 
LAYING FOUNDATIONS. 


The men who win the most satisfactory and perfect 
success in life are those who lay solid foundations of 
knowledge and characterin youth. If one buys any- 
thing of high value, he must pay a high price for it. 
The most eminent professional men have struggled 
hard to obtain an education, and have lived on the 
most meagre incomes. 

Sir Astley Cooper had, perhaps, the largest income 
ever received bya surgeon in England. It amounted 
in some years to about $120,000. But only through 
great hardships did he reach this wonderful success. 

When a student in the Edinburgh University, he 
lived in a very modest way in a third-story room, at 
an expense of about a dollarand a halfa week. The 
first year after he settled in London, his whole in- 
tome amounted to only twenty-five dollars. Young 
nen, if they wish to stand high at last, must be con- 
lent with hard work and small pay. 


a em 


A FLOOD IN DENMARK. 

There have been curious changes seen occasionally 
in the level of our great lakes. The water receded 
for a few hours to a level lower by a foot or two than 
the common level. No scientific explanation has 
yet been given of the phenomenon. 

In Denmark, recently, a similar occurrence on a 
larger scale caused widespread destruction. The 
Baltic Sea rose suddenly from four to eleven feet 
above its ordinary level, and swept inland for many 
miles over the low shores of Denmark. The fertile 
soil was covered with a deposit of sand and gravel, 
and flourishing farms are ruined. In some cases the 
people perished in the flood; and islands have dis- 
appeared, being completely covered with water. 
The losses of life and property are immense. 

Scientific men are investigating the phenomenon, 
and hope to explain it, and guard against its recur- 


rence, 
—_—_— +o 


THE BEST SURPRISE PARTY. 

Seeing that surprise parties—which are only a 
polite name for donation parties—are generally made 
in California as they are here in the East, to persons 
who are really not in need of such help, the San 
Francisco Figaro gives the following recipe for a 
new style of manifestation which we heartily adopt 
and recommend for general use: 


Think of some widow of your acquaintance—the 
older and poorer the better; then go and prospect 
round the premises and see if they will do when 
Swept up and garnished, for a pine MO party. Then 
callinto your counsels a few lady friends, tell them 
of the party and get them to join you in getting it 
up. Next think of all the nice young men you know 
and strike them for a dollar or two apiece. After 
that buy sacks of coal, sacks of flour, pounds of tea, 
coffee, sugar and other things, and have them read 
to take round to the house. Then get some musi- 
cians and make arrangements for a good supper. On 
the appointed evening dress in your very best to do 
honor to the occasion. Have all the fun and amuse- 
ment possible; you can make the old widow feel as 
young as the rest of you; make her house look bright 
and cheerful for one day in the year, and enable her 
to lay in a stock of happiness as well as_ provisions, 
(don’t forget the provisions) that will last her through 
many os days. We have quite recently helped 

s 


in testing this recipe, and it proved an immense suc- 





-— ee 
CHEATING IN PARIS, 
The Parisians look on American visitors as lawful 
prey. A general system of extortion is practiced on 
American travellers, and unlesss one in self-defence 
alms at sharp bargains, and beats down prices toa 


low point, he is sure to be cheated. The Belgravia 
&1ves a curious illustration : 


Two gentlemen and their wives went one day to 
Fae markets on a wager. A list was made out, so 
the two were to purchase exactly the same qual- 

ies of food—so much fish, so much vegetables, so 
much beef for soup, so much mutton for roasting, so 
much poultry, and the like. One of them was to 
bargain, and get things as cheap as he could; the 
other was to give whatever was asked. They were 
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each other; and the bet was a breakfast for the whole 
party at Bignon’s, that the gentleman who did not 

argain with the dealers would have to pay double 
what he who did bargain paid for his sup hes—net 
one by one, but taken as awhole. It turned out that | 
the non-bargaining purchaser paid not only double, 
but more than three times what the other had done, 
and yet both had get the very same articles, and the 
same quantity and quality each. 
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PUSHING OUT THE DUKE OF WELIL- 


The excellent (though sometimes inconvenient) | 
virtue of ‘obeying orders,” and the esteem in which | 
it is held by military men even when they suffer a 
little by it, are well characterized in this story of the 
late Lord Derby and the Duke of Wellington: 


The late Lord Derby was decorating one of his 
country mansions, and was having the central hall 
either painted or tesselated. A young man, tall and 
powerful, was at work on one of the walls, when the 
earl ordered a number of slippers to be thrown on 
the door mat, desiring this young man to order any 
one that came in to put on a pair before crossing the 
passage, and added to the order,— 

“If anybody does not do it, you must take him by 
the shoulder and turn him out.” 
Soon after a hunting party passed, and the late 
Duke of Wellington, with his splashed boots, opened 
the door and rushed along the hall. The young man 
immediately jumped off the ladder on which he was 

ainting, and, seizing his — by the shoulder, 
fairly pushed him out of the house. 

The painter said to me, very emphatically, that 
“the duke's eagle eye went right through him,” but, 
as he did not know the duke, he only kept wonder- 
ing who the individual was. In the course of the 
day, the earl, on hearing of the circumstance, sum- 
moned all the household and men at work into the 
study, and, seating himself beside the great warrior, 
demanded who had had the impertinence to push | 
the duke out of doors. The painter, all of a tremble, 
came forward and said,— 

“Tt was I, my lord.” 

“And pray,” rejoined the earl, “how came you to 
do it?” 

“By your orders, my lord.” 

On this his grace turned round to Lord Derby, 
and, smiling, drew a sovereign out of his purse, and 
giving it to the astonished culprit said, significantly, 
“You were right to obey orders.” 
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SPEAK DISTINCTLY. 
Public speakers make barbarous work of the King’s 
English. Mr. Colfax was thought to be a superior 
presiding officer, but his words often sounded cu- | 
riously in the gallery of the Senate. The Commercial 
Bulletin says: 


If congressional officers knew how some of the 
conventional and official expressions sounded to vis- 
itors, perhaps they might enunciate more distinctly. 
The following es instance shows how Mr. 
Colfax was understood by the ladies in the gallery: 
Whenever the yeas and nays are called, it happens 
that certain members may not hear their names, ow- 
ing to the fact that they are engaged at a distant part 
of the hall, or may have come in afterit had been 
called, but before the list-call is finished. In which 
case, the member desiring to record his name rises | 
and addresses the Chair. 

Member—Mr. Speaker! 

Speaker—The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Member—I wish my vote recorded. 

The Speaker then asks the question in the usual 
formula: 

“Was the gentleman within the bar of the House 
when the last name on the roll was called?” 

Mr. Colfax used to run the words of this sentence 
together something after this style: 

“Wusthe genleman withinthe barthehous ‘nthe 
lasnim untherollus koll?” 

A well-known member from Boston, upon escort- 
ing some ladies to the gallery, was asked why Mr. 
> = asked such a curious question when he called 
the list. 

“Curious question,” replied the congressman; 
“why, what is it?” 

“Well,” said the fair listener, ‘‘I have noticed that 
Mr. Colfax asks several men who address him after 
that list of yeas and nays, ‘What the gentleman of 
the Parker House has done with last winter’s over- 
coat?’ At least,” said the lady, observing the legis- 
lator’s struggle to keep a serious countenance, ‘‘that’s 
what it sounds like up here in the gallery.” And so 

t 





——- —~+or —- — 
PLANTING A DEAD MAN, 


A few days since one of our esteemed citizens, whose 
— comes to within a few feet of the Boston and 

Taine cut, was surprised to see half-a-dozen men sol- 
emnly digging a long, deep hole in his parsnip bed. 

He resked out of the house, and asked them what 
pay | were doing, and what they meant by digging 
up his garden. 

“Planting a dead man,” was the solemn reply, and 
they kept on with their work. 

“Planting a dead man! I’d like to know what 
right you have to bury your dead men in my garden.” 

* Don’t know any thing about it,” replied the man. 
“The boss told us to plant this dead man here, and 
we are going to do it!” 

“Where is your boss ?”’ asked our friend. 

“Over there,” said one of them, pointing to a man 
standing some distance off, and to him our friend 
goes, and asks him by what authority he used his 
garden fora burying-ground, instead of the places 
provided by the city. 

For a moment the ‘‘boss”’ looked supremely aston- 
ished, but he svon took in the situation, and informed 
our irate friend that ‘“‘planting a dead man” was only 
a technical phrase for imbedding a long piece of wood 
in the ground, to which the guys of derricks are at- 
tached.— Portland Argus. 


er 
“NO LEARNED DISQUISITION,” 
The hardest work in the world for some people is 
to begin. Occasionally in print a specimen of their 
struggles is given. Here is one: 


The school committee of a town in Merrimack 
County, N. H., began its annual report in the follow- 
ing eloquent style: 

FELLOwW-CITIzENS,—Since last we were called on 
to report the condition of schools, we unconsciously 
have been moving through space at the rapid rate of 
about sixty-nine thousand miles per hour, at the 
mean distance of ninety-three millions of miles from 
the fountain-head of light. As we have been moving 


: | another, five years old, is Admiral, and in command 
INGTON. | ofa Turkish man-of-war lying in the harbor! These 


of our schools in reference to the fountain-lead of 
knowledge? 
and impartial report. 
sition; nothing but simple facts, &c. 


We will try and give a true, faithful 
You desire no learned disqui- 


a 


A SPECIMEN OF DESPOTISM, 


The Sultan has an odd way of providing for his 
sons. One of them, eleven years old, is commander 
ofall the military forces in Constantinople! Another, 
sever years old, is Sub-Minister of Marine! Still 


cbildren are not nominally but actually intrusted 
with power, and have full contro] of their several 
departments. A short time ago our five-year-old 
Admiral ordered his ship to run through a certain 
place where a bridge was being built. ‘The builders 
protested, as it would destroy their work, on which 
a large amount of money had been expended. The 
child-captain went to his father with the matter, 
and orders went out from the Sublime Porte to de- 
stroy every vestige of the piers and foundations of 
the bridge, that the ship might sail through; and 
this was immediately done. Incredible as these facts 
appear, I have them from the highest authority, and 
they are literally true. I am reminded of the Bible 
ort “Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child!” 
a 


CLAIMING A LOST TREASURE. 


Biddeford is laying claim to the bell of the Old 
South Church in Boston, and a curious historical 
fact is revived, that had dropped out of memory: 


Many years ago certain parties in England gave to 
the First Congregational church of Biddeford a bell. 
For some reason or other, the freight on the bell was 
not paid, and it was lying upon a wharf in Boston 
foralong time. At length it was sold to pay charg- 
es, and now hangs in the tower of the “Old South” 
in Boston. The fact that Biddeford was its destina- 
tion is cast in the bell. The Biddeford Times sug- 
gests that now the old church is located as a post- 
office, some measures be taken that would secure the 
bell for Biddeford, as was originally intended. 


a 4m 
A GOOD REASON. 


A gentleman travelling in Ireland said to a very 
importunate beggar, ‘‘You have lost all your teeth.” 
The beggar quietly answered, ‘‘An’ its time I parted 
with um, when I’d nothing for um to do.” 





A LAWRENCE TRADESMAN who thought to play a 
good April-fool joke on somebody by putting a coun- 
terfeit bill on the sidewalk, was not a little chopfallen 
on finding that he had by mistake deposited a good 
bill, which a woman who came along picked up and 
carried off. 








Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion, 


A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 
lor Organs, Weed’s Sewing Machines, and 
over Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 
given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, 
who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1873. The offer was made last Novem- 
ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 
The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston. It 

is anoble instrument! The manufacturers rank among 

the most skilful in the world, and their pianos are known 


the world over as having few equals, and no superiors. 
Sce description on page 357. 


The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. 8S. D. & H. W. Smith, of this city. It 
is a first-class instrument intone and finish, and unques 
tionably one of the best of its kind, See description on 
page 357. 

The Waltham Gold Watches are those of the cel- 
ebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full jew- 
celled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in very 
heavy and very elaborate hunting cases. They are war- 
ranted as good timekeepers. A very rich and useful 
present! 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
. them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades, 
(tF Nearly three months remain before the Pres- 
ents will be given. There is ample time to se- 


July. Remember, whether you get a Pres- 
ent or not, the Premiums given will pay hand- 
somely for each subscriber you may secure, and you 
have almost a sure prospect of an additional and 
most gratifying Presenr if you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 
publication in the paper at the time a subscription 
3 sent, the back numbers that contain the story will 
be furnished gratis to the new subscriber. 


Ay 





Lovejoy’s Metallic 


WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 






in stormy weather, and the 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid 


$2 00 (two) by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 


tion this paper, 


The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 


cure large numbers of new names before the first of 


If a continued story is in course of 


’ 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 

never 
to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 


Special Price to Dealers. When ordering please mene 
16—3t 
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VYWEBSTER'S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKER. Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 




























Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Yorker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Is used 
entirely independ- 
ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
. ers, straining the 
eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worked button- 
holes. They give universal satisfaction. Ladies who use 
them say that they are worth their weight in_ gold. Over 
eleven thousand sold during the first week of their intro- 
duction, Local and travelling agents wanted everywhere, 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent, profit. Sam- 
ple Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, together 
with sample ef our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents, Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention, Address WEBSTER MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please 
state in what paper you saw this. 16—8t 


HORSE WANTED. 


A first-class road horse, 7 or 8 years old, having both 
speed and endurance, and weighing from nine to ten hun- 
dred pounds, The animal must be perfectly sound and 
kind, thoroughly trained, and with a speed that can be 
held at trom eight to twelve miles an hour. Chestnut or 
dark bay preferred, ddress, stating price and full par- 


Ad 
ticulars, H. WILLIAMS, Youth’s Companion Office, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Is— 





































ORK PICTURES, from Bertin, for aibum, Agents 


/ wanted, 25¢ package. EN. Dorman, Providence, RL 





FASHIONS TRIPLE FAVORITE. 
LE PLUS NOUVELLE. 
Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1873, by 
A. BURDETTE SMiii, in the Onlice of the Librarian 


of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 





As a Polonaise—As a Waterproof, 

MAGIC COSTUME. -—This is the AcmF of 
Paris ingenuity! The above engravi 
TWO views of it. And there is stil 
draped apron front. It makes an elegant Polonaise, 
a superb Kedingote and a_ tasteful Waterproof. 
THREE Entinery different Costumes in one! It 
can be changed from a Pclonaise to a Redingote or 
Waterproof in Less than ONE MINUTE, even while 
walking! by simply adjusting one button. The orig- 
inal is made in dark blue ladies’ cloth, trimmed with 
herewean braid. ‘Ihis pattern is also PARTICU- 
LARLY desirable for wash goods, BECAUSE when 
unbuttoned, the Polonaise or Redingote falls into a 
beautiful shaped wrapper, without pleat or gather, 
making it easy to laundry, ‘The traveller, especially 
the voyager, will find it an indispensable conven- 
ience. Requires 5 yards waterproof. 

This Costume is very simple and easy to make 
by the pattern. Elaborate instructions telling how 
to we each piece—how to drape and adjust after 
completed, ete., ete. Besides this, we inclose a 
CLOVL MODEL with each pattern, showing just 
how to put it together, and how it will look when 
completed—every scam, pleat, loop and gather. 

All sizes, Pattern and CLOTH MODEL complete, 
ONE DOLLAR, see Premium below. 

We furnish it “READY MADE” in Linen or Ba- 
tiste. from $5 to $15, in English Waterproof, $10 to 
#20, inany color of ladies’ cloth, handsomely trimmed, 
. SkNv STAMID for our CATALOGUE of 


We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, 
which SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, ete., 
how to put the garment together by the pattern, and 
how it will look when completed, Iby the use of our 
CLOTH MopELS any person who can sew can FIN- 
ISH the most difficult garment. as casy as the plain- 
est. They are PERFECT GUIDES. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR. 
Only One Dollar a Year. 
Sample copy mailed for 25 cents. 
BEST AND CILEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE 


) 5 k WORLD! : aoa 

] Svery subscriber is entitled to 
I REMIU) * SC leet Patterns to the value of 
ONE DOLLAR, FREE. 

BESIDES this premium. every copy of the 
BAZAAR contains a **HALF-PRICE 
CHECK,” which entitles the subscriber to select 
ONE pattern fron EACH BOOK, by sending 

‘heck,” with HALF of the price—in 
ONEY-—of the pattern selected. 
By inclosing ONE DOLLAR and Stamp to A. 
BURDETTE SMITIL, vou will be made a YEAR- 
LY SUBSCRIBER, sud the pattern of the above 
engraving. with » Cloth Model, will be mailed to 
you FREE! OR, if you preter lo select your pre 
mium after you receive the Bazaar, we will mail to 
zoe & rece Sey a subscription, and . ~PRE- 
SOUPON,” which will entitle you to 
select patterns to the value of ONE dollar FRE 




































distance from the sun of our solar system that we 
were a vear ago—ne farther. no nearer. And how 








not to gu round together, but within half an hour of 


wil] this compare (you will ask,) with the condition 


on a cireular plane orbit, we are to-day at the same | 


FOR EVERY WRITING DESK. 








at y time. When you send your subscription, 
f YHICH. 


dress very plain 
















SENT FREE,FOR JO CENTS, 


e 7K ERASER AND PAPER SIZER |_ oO 
ae gy RENDERS ERASURES UNNOTICEABLE, ) > 
O_o CUSHMAN. No. BENMINGTONVE. ® 














" 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

Smitn’s PATTERN BAzaak, 
P.O. Box 5055. 914 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








MAY 1, 1873. 











NO TIME TO PRAY! 


No time to pray! 
O, who so fraught with earthly care 


As not to give to humble prayer 


ome part of day! 

No time to pray! 
What heart so clean, so pure within, 
That needeth not some check from sin— 

Needs not to pray! 

No time to pray! 
’Mid each day’s danger, what retreat 
More needful than the mercy-seat? 

Who need not pray? 

No time to pray! 
Must care or business’ urgent call 
So press us as to take it all, 

Each passing day! 

No time to pray! 
Then sure your record falleth short; 
Excuse will fail you as resort, 

On that last day. 

What thought more drear, 
Than that our God His face should hide, 
And say, through all life’s swelling tide, 

No time to hear! 

Cease not to pray: 
On Jesus as your all rely. 
Would you live happy, happy die? 

Take time to pray. 
+o 


A DEATH-SCENE AT 


A correspondent of the Advocate and Guardi- 
an thus describes the passing away of a Chris- | 
tian’s life in the cabin of a ship upon the ocean: | 

I was sitting on acoil of rope when the sur- | 
geon, in a low voice, told me that he feared 
there would be a death on board that night. I 
was greatly astonished, and expressed my de- 
sire to be allowed to go with him to his patient. 
He consented, and, vllowed him to the cabin } 
where the sufferer lay. | 

We entered softly. There, by the dim light of 
a flickering lamp, we saw lying on a neat, clean | 
mattress, a young man, probably about twenty- | 
five years of age. 


SEA. 








His face was thin and pale, | 
for consumption in its worst form had been rav- | 
aging there. He was surrounded by kind, sor- | 
rowing friends, among tlem a young wife, whose 
deep, convulsive sobbing was the only audible 
sound. 

He had been a distinguished preacher. He 
was a good and Christian man, and a faithful | 
servant of God, and had lived so that when death | 
came, its coming was fraught with joy and| 
bright anticipations of the future. 

It was midnight. He opened his eyes once 
more and took a last farewell of all. We saw 
him gaze with unuticrable tenderness into the 
eyes of his wife, and as we heard her deep, 
heart-rending sobs, we bent our heads in sympa- 
thy and wept as bitterly as she. 

The end had come. The last breath struggled | 
on the threshold of this life and the future, and 
as the spirit took its flight, the servant of God 
raised his hand, pointing upward, as if to indi- 
cate the course it should take. 

And as it fled, the loud, clear voice of the 
watch broke forth, “All's well.” 

All’s well! And as the sound died away, far 
across the deep waters, it seemed to me as if 
angels had been hovering around, and had taken 
up the chorus to carry it far, far across to realms 
of everlasting day. 











1“, 

AN ASTONISHED SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. Samuel A. King, the acronaut, made, not 
long since, an air-voyage from Bangor, Me., 
passing over an almost unbroken wilderness into 
the northern part of that State. As night came 
on, he began to look for some place that gave 
signs of civilization, where he could descend to 
earth again. He at last discovered a light, 
threw over his anchor, and soon found himself 
in the only inhabited spot for twenty miles, 
which proved to be a saw-mill, on the Oromucto 
River. He thus describes the terror which his 
unexpected arrival caused the inhabitants: 


The people who run the mill lived near by, 
and it was from their window that we saw the 
light. Wishing for some assistance to remove 
the balloon to smoother ground, if possible, be- 
fore letting out the gas, we remained in the car, 
and taking up my speaking trumpet I holloed, 
but the unearthly sound was adding terror to 
the already frightened inhabitants. 

One man, however, a little braver than the 
rest, ventured out after a while, and inquired, 
What is it, anyhow? By dint of explanation 
and persuasion, we succeeded in getting him to 
come to us. Giving him a line that was at- 
tached to the car, he was requested to make it 
fast to a log, to prevent the balloon trom sWway- 
ine about until he could get more help. 

Becoming impressed with the idea that our 


| tried hard to make it fast every time the balloon 


| Then the balloon would rise, and up he would 


| the crow had produced upon her. 





lives were in danger, and that our safety depend- | 
ed on him, he clung to that rope in a wonderful 
manner. It was a little short, and though he 


would settle, still he could not get it fastened. 


go twenty feet or more, and down again to try 
the same thing over, but he soon began to feel 
exhausted, and, remembering his companions, 
broke out with,— 

“Say! you blasted, goldurmed, 
sneaks, come out and help me!” 

This started them, and five others made their 
appearance and assisted in moving the balloon 
to a better place. The first thing they knew of 
the balloon was from one of the women who 
had just returned from milking. She saw the 
monster just above her, descending, and drop- 
ping her pail she fled to the house, screaming in 
the most frantic manner. When asked the mat- 
ter, she only said, “O, it’s aforerunner! Iknow 
it’s a forerunner!” 

In this backwoods place they had never heard 
of a balloon, and many were the wonders and 
surmises as to the meaning of our strange ap- 
pearance among them. The oldest man of them 
all, however, seemed to have hit upon the right 
idea, and coming up to me in a jocose way, says 
he, ‘‘Ah, yeer skedaddlers!”’ 

I shook my head; and, pointing to the bal- 
loon, he asked, “How many tha’r? It didn’t 
take so big coach to bring so few of ye?” He 
was induced to change his mind at last, when | 
“big coach” Jay prone upon the ground. 

a. ooo 
A LONG-LIVED CROW. 

According to old traditions crows have been 
known to live a hundred years. Nor is the story 
an extravagant one, if we may take a crow, now 
living in France, as a representative of his race. 
He has become historical, by being associated 
with the misfortune of two ill-fated sovereigns. 
The Boston Globe says: 

Among the noteworthy things of the woods 
and park of Versailles which are remarked by 
visitors is a fine old crow, who is more than 
usually interesting from the fact that he was 
crow-in-ordinary to Queen Marie Antoinette. 
That is to say, he was one of her great favorites, 
and followed her about like a dog. This worthy 
old relic of the old regime usually frequents the 
trees and lawns of the Petit Trianon; and can 
be easily observed as he allows himself to be ap- 
proached, and picks up with pleasure the crumbs 
that are thrown him. Ilis story is curious, and 
is told as follows: 

One fine morning in the month of October, 
1785, Marie Antoinette was at the window of 
her boudoir opening on the fine lawn that 
stretches on the east of the Petit Trianon. The 
Queen had a biscuit which she steeped in a cup 
of milk, when a crow came and perched upon 
the window ledge, beating its wings as if asking 
for food. 

The Queen, though rather alarmed by the visit 
of this bird of sinister omen, willingly gave him 
the remainder of her biscut, and then, pensive, 
shut the window of her boudoir. At breakfast, 
Marie Antoinette related to the king the incident 
of the morning, and made her royal husband 
share the painful impression which the visit of 


cowardly 





The following morning the same scene between 
the Queen and the crow took place. The bird 
became so attached to her Majesty that, when 
in her white morning dress, with a simple straw 
hat on her head, she went to the Hameau to 
visit her sheep or to fish in the lake, she was 
followed by the faithful bird, who flew from tree 
to tree, and only left her when she re-entered the 
palace, 

From 1789 the bird was seen no more, but 
when in 1810 the Empress Marie Louise came to 
occupy the pavilion, she was fond of breakfast- 
ing in the island, under the shelter of the little 
Temple, and she one day remarked a crow that 
kept constantly hovering over the little building 
and cawed loudly as if wishing for a share of 
the repast; it was the crow of Marie Antoinette. 

The incident was told to Napoleon, who, being 
rather superstitious, expressed the wish that 
Marie Louise should leave Trianon, which she 
hastened todo. But in 1814 the same princess 
returned to Trianon after the dethronement of 
Napoleon, and on the 19th of April had an inter- 
view with the Emperor of Austria, in this resi- 
dence. The Empress was walking with her fa- 
ther in the winding alleys of the park, and after 
a few turns both sat down ona stone bench near 
the little bridge leading to the island. The 
princess was thinking of the happy days she had 
passed there a few years before, and took pleas- 
ure in relating them to her father, when snd- 
denly a formidable “eaw! caw!” was heard close 
to their cars; they looked and saw a bird flying 
from the thicket behind them; Marie Louise 
uttered a ery of terror, for she had recognized 
the crow of 1810. 

The legendary bird has not forsaken the old 
trees and the lawns of Trianon. The gardener 
and servants of the palace are most attentive to 
the wants of the old pensioner, provide it with 
food in abundance, and relate its wonderful 
story to visitors. 

+o 
POSTAGE-STAMPS---HOW PREPARED. 


As soon as they emerge from the hydraulic- 
press, postage-stamps are gummed. The paste 
is made from clear starch, or rather its dextrine, 
which is acted upon chemically and then boiled, 





forming a clear smooth, slightly sweet mixture. 
| Each sheet of stamps is taken separately, 
| placed upon a flat board, and its edges covered 
| with a light metal frame. 
} smeared on with a large whitewash brush, and 
the shect is laid between two wire-racks and 
| placed on a pile with others to dry. 


care is taken in the manufacture of this paste, 


Then the paste is 


Great 


fact has been conclusively proved by an analysis ! 
recently made by an eminent chemist. 
After the gumming, another pressing in the | 
hydraulic-press follows. Then another count- 
ing—in fact, stamps are counted no less than | 
thirteen times during the processes of manufac- | 
ture. The sheets are then cut in halves, each 
portion containing one hundred stamps, this be- 
ing done by girls with ordinary hand-shears. 
Next follows the perforation, which is per-| 
formed by machinery. The perforations are | 
first made in a perpendicular line, and afterward | 
in ahorizontalline. Another pressing follows— | 
this time to get rid of the raised edges on the 
back of the stamps made by the dies, and this 
ends the manufacture. <A separate apartment is | 
devoted to the packing and sending of the stamps 
of the different post-offices. It will be seen by 
this account that any absurd rumors concerning | 
the poisonous or unclean properties of postage- | 
stamps are utterly without foundation. 


——__ +o —___ 
RARE JUSTICE. 


A crab and a turtle lived under a myrtle, 

Just in the pond at the foot of the hill. 

The crab was the hack—sharp, snappy and black; 
The turtle was master—fat, poky and still. 


The turtle gave orders from off the pond’s borders; 
The crab did the marketing all by himself; 

And worms fat as butter, and snails full of splutter, 
He brought for his master to put on the shelf. 


They lived there together through all the fine 
weather, 
And then came t 
gale; 
The pond grew an ocean, and in the commotion 
The turtle imagined his victuals were stale. 


, 
he autumn with whirlwind and 


“T’ve pains in my liver!’’ said he, with a shiver; 

“The worms are like shavings, the snails have no 
meat, 

I’m meagre and hollow; I was an Apollo; 

Go quickly, and get me some food I can eat!” 


They argued together. The crab said the weather 
Was much: too severe for his delicate frame. 
“The wind,” said his master, ‘‘will blow you the 


aste ‘ e 
Then kicked the crab out, with no scruple orshame. 


Ten sprawls! he is landed, well watered and sanded; 
One groan! and he starts for the inn just ahead. 
He’s nobody’s chicken, to mind for a kicking; 

He'll have his revenge on the turtle instead. 


“A splendid old turtle lives under the myrtle!” 

He cried to the landlord, who came to the door. 
“Go get him for dinner, before he grows thinner; 
Go quick! I will show you the way to the shore.” 


The crab went the faster, and reached his old master 
In time to inform him of what he had done. 

“O, whippity-whoop, sir! you’ll make a fine soup, sir; 
V’ll watch while they fix you. O, that will befun!’’ 


The landlord looked gently, but very intently, 

All over the crab who had acted as guide; 

Then said, ‘You are tender, and dainty, and slender; 
You'll do for my supper, well buttered and fried.” 


The crab cried in terror, perceiving his error; 

The landlord walked off with both master and man, 

They boiled the fat turtle from under the myrtle, 

And fried the false crab in a hot buttered pan. 
Independent. 





+o 
THE BRAVE SAILOR-PASSENGER. 
The list of humble heroes receives another ad- 
dition from the sad number who survived the 
awful wreck of the English steamship Atlantic 
on the Nova Scotia rocks. The Boston Adver- 
tiser correspondent thus speaks of the personal 
appearance and the brave deeds of William 
Hoys, whose name is likely now to be remem- 
bered long by the civilized world: 


To look at William Hoys one would not think 
him ahero. But the truth is that but for his 
courage and endurance the death-list of the 
steamship Atlantic would have been greater by 
scores. The-writer in conversation with the sur- 
vivors, heard “the sailor-passenger” repeatedly 
spoken of as having saved many lives, and 
thought it worth while to seek him out. 

1 approached a gathering of three or four in- 
tellizent-looking fellows with the remark,— 

“IT am trying to find the man they call ‘the 
sailor-passenger.’ ” 

Quick as thought two of the men started up, 
and their eyes glistened and their voices shook 
as they exclaimed together, “He saved my life!” 
“He saved my life!’ 

The “sailor-passenger”’ was soon found by the 
assistance of these men, who, in their gratitude, 
were eager that his brave deeds should be re- 
corded. His name is William Hovs, and he is a 
native of County Autrim, Ireland, although he 
has been in America several years, being em- 
ployed as a sailor upon our lakes. He is about 
thirty-five years old, well built, but not appear- 
ing to be remarkably strong, In conversation 
he showed himself to be an uneducated but good- 
natured fellow, having strong sympathies for 
his fellow-men, but entirely unassuming, and 
not disposed to talk of what he had done. 

“Why,” said he, “I saw them drowning, and 
thought I would save some if I could.” 

Hoys crossed by the rope from the ship to the 
rock, and had great difficulty in clambering up 
its treacherous, my og sides. He saw others 
attempt it only to fall back into the water and 
drown. The men were hurried on to the rope 
by the captain, who was on the ship, and many 
had not the strength to reach the rock and were 
drowned on the way; others reached it only to 
meet death with safety at their fingers’ ends. 

Hoys saw all this, and realized how much a 
man might do in assisting those who got across; 
and although suffering greatly with cold—he 
had been for hours exposed on the ship and had 





dertook the work himself. 


reached over its precipitous side, and as the men 
came across he caught them by their upraised 





which is perfectly harmless, 


This gratifying 


no clothes but his shirt and pantaloons—he un- 


He Jay down upon the top of the rock and 


arms, their clothing, their hair—wherever he 
could get a hold—and pulled them up to a place 


every time he pulled a man up he took the risk 


| of being himself pulled down. 


Thus he worked until his hands became so 
cold and numb that they refused to do further 
service, and then, instead of abandoning his self- 
chosen post, he just reached his body farther 


' over the dangerous side of that rock, and set his 


teeth into the coats of the men and drew himself 


| back until they could hold on for themselves. 


More than one hundred men did brave Bill Hoys, 
the “sailor-passenger,”’ lift from the death below 
over that perilous way to the safety above, and 
it is enough to set one’s heart a throbbing to 


| hear some of these men express in their odd 
| ways the gratitude they feel to their preserver. 


It made no difference who the men were, 
whether from the cabin, the steerage or the 


| crew, Hoys lent his strength to all who came, 


and never stopped in his work until utterly ex- 
hausted. 
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THE OLDEST MAN IN AMERICA. 
As a burlesque on the frequent reports which 
appear in the papers of “the last Revolutionary 
pensioner,” ‘‘the oldest man in the world,” &c., 
we have recently the circumstantial account of 
Jose Martino Conthino, of Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 
born May 20, 1679, and consequently one hun- 
dred and ninety-four years old! Taking this for 
what it is worth as an introduction, we pass to 
an instance of not quite so improbable longevity, 
vouched for by one of ourexchanges. Between 
five and six score years is certainly burden of 
life enough for one man. A correspondent writ- 
ing from Delaware Water Gap, Pa., Jan. 18, 
1873, says: 
Taking a sleigh and driving thirteen miles 
west of here yesterday, into a wild, unfruitful 
region of the country, I found in a weather- 
beaten farm-house, off the roadside, the oldest 
man in America, George Le Barre, who was 
born at Mount Bethel, Northampton County, in 
this State, in the fall of 1758, and is consequent- 
ly approaching his one hundred and fifteenth 
year. I had for a companion, on the visit to this 
remarkable centenarian, Mr. Edward L. Brod- 
head, a gentleman belonging to one of the old- 
est families in the State, and an authority in 
genealogical lore 
He took but very slight notice of his visitors, 
until his daughter, whose astonishing vivacity 
at seventy-six made us marvel quite as much as 
did the far-reaching memory of her father, in- 
troduced us He told Mr. Brodhead that he did 
not know him, but he was well acquainted with 
his grandfather and great-grandfather. He was 
siow to talk at first, saying that he had a touch 
of the rheumatism, but he hoped to shake it off 
when the warm weather setin. He had never 
been sick but twice in his life, and then, as he 
observed, it was entirely due to his own indis- 
cretion in sleeping on the damp ground out in 
the woods at night. 

Sitting in the chair, this very old tussler of 
time’s appeared no more than four feet high, 
though measuring full six feet in his prime. He 
was bent almost double. His blue eyes, though 
not without some lustre, had a weak and watery 
expression. His teeth were long since gone, 
and his flaky silvery hair remained only at tle 
back of his head. There was color in his cheeks, 
but his neck had much of the dried, yellow and 
shrivelled appearance of a mummy. His legs 
looked little larger than the legs of the chair on 
which he sat, yet three years ago, in his 112th 
year, he managed to make them carry him a dis- 
tance of eight miles. Two years ago he might 
have been seen working in the woods, cutting 
railroad ties. 
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A VAMPIRE. 

One reads of vampires and their horrible hab- 
its in poetry, but naturalists have not been able 
to find them in their wild state. The sailors and 
passengers on a Pacific steamer have been made 
fortunate. The San Francisco Alta says: 


While the steamship Nevada was about eighty 
miles off one of the minor isles of Mitronasia, 
onits way up from Australia to this port, at 
about six o’clock in the morning, a strange ani- 
mal of a dark figure was observed to light on 
the highest peak of the forward mast. Attract- 
ed by its peculiar appearance, the officer of the 
deck, Mr. Burns, the second mate, offered one of 
the sailors a small bonus to secureit. The man 
clambered up the mast with a heavy cloth in his 
hand, and after a slight struggle, in which he 
was severely bitten on the hand, it was secured. 
Bringing it to the deck, on examination the 
beast proved to bea fine specimen of a species 
of the vampire tribe. This animal closely Te- 
sembles the terrodactyl of the antediluvian 
ages. In appearance it is a huge bat, on hasty 
examination. Itis in the head of the animal, 
however, that the main distinction is found. 
That of the present one is a perfect counterpart 
of the black-and-tan terrier dog. Its teeth are 
over half an inch in length, and are called in 
constant requisition to discountenance all at 
tempts at familiarity. When flying, the wings 
of this ill-omened beast stretch from tip to Up, 
at least five times the diameter of its body. It 
is of a deep jet black color, the body being cov- 
ered with a heavy fur. It is very savage, being 
constantly on the alert to attack any person ap- 
proaching it. Whether this animal is a full and 
perfect vampire, whose feats of lulling man to 
sleep with the waving fan-motions of its wing, 
while sucking the victim’s blood, is yet a ques 
tion, for as yet it has not been examined by any 
scientific man. Its appearance is, however, 
enough to suggest the truth of such a horrible 
surmise. Be it as it may, the little Micronasian 
island has always borne a weird and frightfal 
reputation among the native inhabitants of th¢ 
adjoining towns. Strange stories of cannibal 
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valleys, ete., are constantly connected in their 
minds with its name, and in the small matter of 
being possessed of blood-imbibing vampires in 
addition to all the other horrors, few of them 
would think the matter extraordinary or the 
least doubtful. 
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PICKING LILIES FOR DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 

Rev. Samuel J. May, a well-known and much- 
loved clergyman who died several years ago in 
Syracuse, N. Y., was a model of courtesy and 
self-sacrifice. The following incident of his 
youth is no specimen of fool-daring or freak of 
boyish hero-worship, but simply characteristic of 
the prompt kindness and helpfulness of Mr. 
May’s whole life: 


During his college life he was very popular, 
and great social demands were made upon him. 
At one memorable picnic, at Spot Pond, he met 
Daniel Webster for the first time. The pond 
was full of lilies, which the ladies of the party 
were very anxious to have, but there was no 
boat, and the flowers were quite out of reach. 
They complained so persistently of their disap- 
pointment that Mr. Webster at last said,— 

“O that I were as young as I was a few years 
ago! I would ransack the shores of the pond 
until | found some boat or boards by which to 
reach and gather those lilies.” 

No sooner had he spoken than off started all 
the young men, excepting Samuel May, to find, 
if they could, boat or boards. May waited, while 
the ladies shot at him glances of surprise and 
contempt, till his companions were out of sight, 
and then waded in above his waist, gathered an 
armful of lilies, and came back dripping to dis- 
tribute his prize, to receive cheers, thanks and 
tender expressions of anxiety lest he should suf- 
fer for his gallantry. Mr.Webster was loudest of 
all in his praise, and Mr. May continues his nar- 
rative as follows: 

“The ladies, sir, Iam afraid owe these lilies 
less to my gallantry than to your eloquence.” 

“T must say,’ smilingly responded Mr. Web- 
ster, “that this is the first time I ever was so for- 
tunate as to gain a lily by my eloquence.” 

“No, sir,” I rejoined, “but it has often been 
crowned with laurels.” 
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MAKING PEOPLE HAPPY. 
Every body can make somebody else happy, 
and our world would be a pleasant place to live 
in, if all were trying to do this: 


Some men move through life as a band of 
music moves down the street, flinging out pleas- 
ure on every side through the air to every one, 
far and near, that can listen. Some men fill the 
air with their strength and sweetness, as the or- 
chards in October days fill the air with ripe fruit. 
Some women cling to their own houses like the 
honeysuckle over the door; yet, like it, fill all 
the region with the subtle fragrance of their 
goodness. How great a bounty and blessing it 
isto hold the royal gifts of the soul that they 
shall be music to some, fragrance to others, and 
life to all! It would be no unworthy thing to 
live for, to make the power which we have within 
us the breath of other men’s joys; to fill the at- 
mosphere they must stand in with a brightness 
which they cannot create for themselves. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
Pay Day AT BABEL AND Opzs. By R. B. Rodney, 

U.S.N. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

Mr. Rodney is the author of a number of poems 
which have been much commended for their artistic 
finish. Those in this little volume are marked by 
great beauty of expression, and Ode No. 12 possesses 
unusual merit—in fact, must be considered one of 
the gems of literature. 





SuNsHine. A new collection of original and select- 
ed music for Sunday schools. By P. P. Bliss. 
Chicago: George F. Root & Sons. 

Arranged by a popular compiler, and issued by a 
popular publisher; beautifully printed, and contain- 
ing many new pieces. 

Witt Paiturs. D. Lothrop & Co. Pp. 363. Il- 
lustrated. 

A book for boys that meets a want in Sunday 
School literature, for it illustrates the decision of 
character which a youth must possess to honor a pro- 
fession of religion amid the temptation of life at 
school. It is carefully written. 


QurEns. By E.B. Emery. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Under this odd title we have a racy, domestic 
story, well spiced with wit, and abounding in excel- 
lent writing. The narrative has no deep plot, but is 
4 sort of melange, in which the writer expresses a 
woman’s opinion on the prominent topics of the day. 
A true Christian spirit seems to underlie the writer’s 
aim, though the reader will be apt to like or dislike 
Some of these character pictures according to his 
own views of the ideas they represent. 


ORNAMENTS FoR THE Hovse.—We have received 
from J. J. Gould, 20 Bromfield Street, Boston, a va- 
nety of small landscape chromos, and specimens of 
embossed pictures for ornamenting scrap-books, 
boxes, paper and other articles. The chromos are 
cheap pictures, but their fine coloring and tinting 
Sive them a very pleasing effect. The embossed pic- 
tures are very pretty ornaments for almost any kind 
of fancy work. Mr. Gould also sends us some neat 
specimens of straw picture frames which he manu- 
factures, His specialty seems to be the manufacture 
of household ornaments, which shall at once be in 
800d taste and within the means of a moderate 


purse, just the things that people are looking for at 
this season of the year, 








For the Companion. 


DANDELION CURLS. 

We have “young ladies,” now-a-days, 
In place of romping girls. 

Perhaps they know not what I mean 
By dandelion curls! 

They sit not in the dewy grass, 
Nor scamper down the lane, 

Lest they should give their muslins nice 
A wretched tear or stain. 

When J was young we romped and played, 
Without a shade of care, 

And never puzzled our young brains 
About what we should wear. 

Our calicoes were pink and buff, 
And wondrous fair the girls 

That played at eve in the dewy grass 
With dandelion curls. 


Sometimes we filled a tiny cup 
At the bubbling spring near by, 
And dipped the stems in the water cool, 
And hung them up to dry. 
While drying, they twisted themselves around, 
But handsomer far the curls 
That were made with the dew from the rosy lips 
Of the merry group of girls. 
When finished, we made a ‘stylish set,’’ 
And fastened them in our hair, 
And minced and pranced in our girlish play, 
Nor dreamed we of trouble there. 
But years have fled, and times have changed, 
And girls have learned new ways; 
But are they as happy now as we 
At our old-fashioned plays? 
S. B. SAWYER. 
or —_— 


For the Companion. 

THE MAY PARTY. 
Grace Russel sat in her little rocking-chair in 
the large bay-window, watching the sun godown 
behind the hills. She had been quiet so long, 
that at length her mother said, as she stooped to 
kiss her,— 
“What is my little danghter thinking about?” 
Grace smiled, and taking her mother’s hand, 
pressed it against her cheek. 
“Mamma,” said she, “you know the first of 
May is my birthday; I was thinking I should 
like to have a party if you are willing.” 
“T am quite willing,” said her mother; ‘indeed, 
[had thought of the plan myself. What kind 
of a party shall it be? Something very nice and 
grand, or a simple country party in the woods?’ 
“A little of both, if you please,’’ said Grace, 
laughing. “I should like it nice, but not grand. 
I want it to be a May-day party with a queen 
anda May-pole, and games out of doors. But 
we could have supper in the house, you know.” 








“Very well,” said her mother; ‘“‘you shall have 
every thing just as you choose.” 

Grace was an only child. Her parents were 
rich, and spent time and money freely to make 
their little girl happy. But this did not make 
Gracie selfish. 

“Mamma,” said she, presently, “do you re- 
member that pale little girl we often see at a 
window in Cedar Street? Her mother is a dress- 
maker. I went into their house one day with 
Isa Allen. While Isa was trying on her dress, I 
talked with the little girl. O, I was so sorry for 
her, mamma! She cannot walk at all. The 
doctor thinks she never will. But I know she is 
a good little girl, and she looks so sweet and pa- 
tient. Mamma, don’t you think she might be 
brought to my party? I want it very much.” 
“Whatis her name, dear?” asked Mrs. Russel. 
“Alice Dexter,” said Grace. 

“T will ride around there to-morrow and see 
what can be done about it,” said her mother. 





“O, thank you, mamimal!” said Grace. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. | 


| Inafew days there was a great commotion 
! among the children of Earlville at the prospect 
| of Grace’s May-day party. 

| They talked of it nearly all the time out of 
|school hours, and asked Grace unnumbered 
| questions. Grace told them about Alice, for her 
mother had promised she should come if she was 
as well as usual, and interested them all in the 
pale little stranger. 

“O, Grace!” said Isa one day, “wouldn’t it be 
nice to have Alice for our queen? She will have 
to sit still, you know.” 

“Splendid!” said Grace. 
this very night.” 

Mamma approved the plan, and promised to 
make a beautiful throne and see that the queen 
was properly dressed for the occasion. 

The first of May arrived at last, as beautiful 
and bright a day as could be desired. Mrs. 
Russel sent the carriage early for Alice, and 
Grace went, too, to see with her own eyes that 
her little guest was made comfortable. Alice 
was all ready. 

“How lovely you look!’ Grace exclaimed. 

She did, indeed, look lovely. She wore a dress 
of fine white lawn, prettily trimmed, and finished 
at the neck and wrists with delicate lace. 

“Mamma will put on the flowers,”’ said Grace. 
“She has your throne ready, Queen Alice, and 
such a splendid crown!” 

No queen was ever happier than Alice, as she 
lay among the soft cushions of the carriage and 
rode toward her new kingdom. 

She had a quiet half hour for rest in Mrs. 
Russel’s chamber, before she was carried down 
into the great parlors and seated on her throne— 
a large easy-chair covered with crimson velvet, 
under a canopy of vines and flowers. There the 
children gathered around while the queen was 
crowned, and all sang a song of greeting to her 
majesty. 


“Pll tell mamma 





Alice thought herself the queen of fairies. 

She sat and watched her merry subjects at 
their games, sometimes gitine commands for 
the pleasure of seeing them so quickly obeyed. 

When they danced around the May-pole on 
the lawn, Queen Alice was wheeled to the wide 
hall door that she might see the fun she could 
not join. 

They had an early supper in the long dining- 
room, where they went in procession, rolling 
Alice’s chair before them. And after supper 
they danced in the parlors while Mrs. Russel 
played the piano. 

They went home tired enough, but well pleased, 
and not one of them all happier than their little 
queen, Alice. MABer DEANE. 

++ 
OUR BABY. 
Baby cries and baby crows; 
And that is the way that baby grows. 
—__—_—__ +o» 
JOHNNY’S CONFESSION. 

At night Johnny climbed up into his mother’s 
lap, and laying his head on her shoulder, said, 
in a low, sorry tone,— 

“T took that glass marble, mamma.”’ 

“Took it from whom?” asked his mother. 

“T took it from the ground,” said Johnny. 

“Did it belong to the ground?” asked his 
mother; “did the ground go to the shop and 
buy it?” 

Johnny tried tolaugh at such a funny thought, 
but he could not. 

“T saw it on the ground,” said he. 

“What little boy had it before?” 

‘Asa May’s, it is, I guess,’”’ whispered Johuny. 

“When vou put out your hand to take it, did 
you forget, ‘Thou God seest me’?” asked his 
mother. -“Did you not hear a voice, saying, 
‘Don’t Johnny, don’t Johnny?’ ” 

“T didn’t hear it,” said the little boy, sobbing, 
“I grabbed quick!” 
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ABOUT THE PRIZE. 

As the Companion goes to press two weeks 
in advance of its date, it will be impossible for 
us to announce the name of the successful com- 
petitor for the $10 prize before the middle or 
last of the month. In the meautime we wish to 
express our pleasure at the interest shown in 
the matter by our young friends, and our thanks 
for their many kind words of appreciation. 

Ep. Nurs Tro Crack. 
ot] 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
2 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. Leaven. 
2. Earnest. 
3. A mineral, 
4. A bristle. 
5. Tendency. 
2. 
REBUS. 


O. L. Cross. 





WILLY Wisp. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


Mortified disgust. 

. A thicket. 

A conference, 

. Insane. 

Bustle. 

A musical instrument. 

7. A tree. 

The initials give a city of a Western State, and the 
Cc. 


TL OU OS RO 


Jinals a city of one of the Middle States. N.E. 


4. 
BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks with the same word, divided dif- 


ferently. 


She did not expect to find —- — in a box of 


dried 


EXxampLr.—She did not expect to find her rings 


in a box of dried herrings. 


— — travel in ‘ 
Could you expect such a lawyer to ——- ——? 
Missionaries seek to —— —— character, as an —— 








to pagan cruelties. 





6. 


DECAPITATION, 


Whole, I’m a fish. 
Beheaded, I’m healthy. 
Again, I’m a drink. 


7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in hay, but not in grass. 

My second in lady, but not in lass. 

My third is in eagle, but not in sparrow. 

My fourth is in now, but not in to-morrow. 

My fifth is in day, but not in night. 

My whole is a creature you would not like to fight. 
J. D. M. 


H. A. H. 





Conundrums. 
What is the smallest room inthe world? A mush- 


om. 
What word becomes shorter by adding a syllable? 


Short. 


In how many mouthfuls would your canary finish 
In four; because four pecks 
make one bushel. 

Why would 5 ou not care to hear a chicken speak? 


Because it would be sure to use foul (fowl) language. 


What chin is it that is nevershaved? An ur-chin, 
What are the favorite texts with evil-doers? Pre- 


texts. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. Stripes, Tripe, Ripe, Rip, Trip, Strip. 

2. Sin 9, 8 tlines. 

8. Oasis, Alert, Sewer, Irene, Strew. 

4. Mow-lass-s. Molasses. 

5. Violet. 

6. Rely on yourself alone. 
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A CURIOSITY OF THE 
ION. 

Lord Cornwallis, whose ‘‘corn” the old negro said 
“Massa Washington shelled off, and made him Cob- 
wallis, was given leave to go home after his great 
surrender, subject to recall, on his bond of honor, at 
any time Washington wanted him. Instead of want- 
ing any thing more, however, of the beaten British 
commander, Washington was very glad to get rid of 
him. The following is a copy of the parole of Lord 
Cornwallis, which was given him after he surren- 
dered at Yorktown, on the 19th of October, 1781. 
The original copy was recently purchased by the 
State from some one in New York, and has been 
placed in the State library for exhibition: 


REVOLU- 


“I, Charles Earl Cornwallis, Lieutenant General 
and commander of his Britannick Majesty’s forces, 
do acknowledge myself a prisoner of war to the Unilt- 
ed States of America, and having permission from 
His Excellency General Washington, agreeable to 
capitulation, to proceed to New York and Charles- 
town, or either, and to Europe, do pledge my faith 
and word of honor that I will not do or say any thing 
injurious to the said United States or armies thereof, 
or their allies, until duly exchanged; 1 do further 

romise that whenever required by the Commander- 
n-Chief of the American army, or the Commissary 
of Prisoners for the same, 1 will repair to such place 
or places as they or either of them may require. 

“Given under my hand at Yorktown, 28th day of 
October, 1781. CORNWALLIS,” 

> 
FUN AT CHURCHILL, 

The boys must have had a good time at East Hart- 
ford, with the privilege of throwing snow-balls in 
church. They will never forget that church service, 
and it may be feared that some of them would be 
willing to have a second fire, if plenty of soft snow 
was at hand to put it out before harm was done, We 
remember a visit to a Sunday school, and listening 
to two colored boys reading sleepily from the New 
Testament. Their hearts were not in the work; but 
the fire-bell gave an alarm;and their faces lighted 
up with a new interest, and saying to their teacher, 
“Back again in a few minutes,” they were out of the 
door before he could stop them. We imagine some 
of the East Hartford boys could understand their 
feelings: 

A funny scene took place recently in St. John’s 
church, East Hartford, during the service. The 
choir had just finished chanting the psalter for the 
day, when a large corona of evergreens, holding a 
couple dozen of candies, was found to be on fire. It 
was suspended by wires directly over the chancel, 
and held by large wreaths of evergreens reaching 
to the ceiling and sacristy. 

It was impossible at the moment to pull these 
down, and they were soon on tire, the flames spread- 
ing rapidly along the heavy ropes of evergreens. 
Rev. Mr. Hobbie, the rector, threw off his surplice, 
and so alsodid the choristers, who, with the males in 
the audience, rushed out of doors for snow, as no 
water was available. Then commenced a funny 
scene, all of these men throwing snow-balls at the 
burning wreaths. They thus succeeded in putting 
out the fire, which, but for their prompt efforts, might 
have proved serious. After the excitement had 
been quieted the service was resumed, the rector an- 
nouncing that the Te Deum would be sung, and all 
the congregation, which was a large one, joined in 
singing it. In consequence of the smoke which 
filled the church, the sermon was dispensed with. 

om > 


A “DRUMMER” SOLD. 


It is well for “drummers” to be sure of the quality 
of their game before making any elaborate efforts to 
secure it. One in Vermont recently attached himself 


to the wrong customer: 


The Rev. Prof. Webber officiates occasionally for 


one of the Congregational churches in Burlington 


When coming up from Middlebury ona ag Sat- | other medicine, and it does it, not by drying it up, but by 
lively Boston 


urday evening for that purpose, a 
“drummer” shared a seat with him in the ear. The 
. D. was very loquacious, and at once engaged the 
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he should stop. The professor replied at the Ameri- 
can. Drummer said he would stop there also. At | 
| the hotel he made himself very agreeable to the pro- 
fessor until they retired for the night, and the next 
morning asked him where he should attend church. 
Professor said he usually attended the Congregation- 
al. Drummer said he would accompany him, though 
he generally attended the Episcopal. The gentleman 
went to church; drummer followed the professor un- | 
til the pulpit stairs were reached, when he realized 
the situation, remarked confusedly that he gue: 
he wouldn’t go any farther, and sank into the near- 
est seat. Boston drummers are pretty sharp, but the | 
best of them will get “sold” sometimes. 
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SQUIRRELS SWIMMING THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 
We have heard of squirrels floating across streams 
on pieces of bark, with their tails for sails, but it 
| seems that when hard pressed they can take to the 
water and ‘“‘paddle their own canoe.” The squirrels 
in the West swim across the Mississippi in search of 
nuts, as the following from a southern newspaper | 
| will show: | 
Great numbers of squirrels have been noticed im- 
| pg name from Arkansas to Tennessee. At the foot 
| of Island 25, as far down as 26,a distance of some 
twenty-five miles, where the Mississippi is about 

| three-fourths of a mile in width, the squirrels have 
been in the habit of swimming the river, and during 
the time named great droves are known to have 
crossed. 

As the steamer Celeste passed up on her last trip to 
| Hale’s Point, she nearly ran over a little fellow, and 
| the high waves made by the boat’s wheel swamped 

him so that he drowned while the vessel was in sight. 

On the down trip of the Celeste, while wooding at 

Brown's Landing, several squirrels made the bank 

from the opposite side, so much exhausted that they 

were barely able to creep up under the wood bank, 
| where they were easily captured by the crew, and 
they are reported to be in an exhausted condition 
after their long swim, by numerous people residing 
near the river, who have been noticing their move- 
ments for some time past. 

Whether the mast is short in Arkansas this sea- 
son, and starvation jis thus driving them over the 
wide Mississippi in search of better nut groves, or 
whether it is merely a freak of fancy on the part of 
the squirrel tribe, is something that puzzles the river 
folks up the country no little, and is aquestion which 
no fellow is able to solve just now. 


—__.—_—_ 
WELL-OILED. 


Men who practice total abstinence from cold water 
as a beverage, sometimes take strange potations into 
their stomachs: 


John Haynes, while on a spree, recently, made a 
mistake very natural to one in his condition. He 
imagined that he was indulging in copious libations 
of benzine, when, in fact, he was drinking genuine 
linseed oil. 

Shortly after John felt a queer taste coming into 
his mouth. The first idea that occurred to him was 
that he was poisoned. A physician was sent for, and 
he applied a stomach pump. 

“Is there arsenic in it, doctor?” faintly inquired 
the patient. 

“No,” replied the Asculapius; ‘“‘it smells like a 
newly painted house.” 

“What?” screamed John. 

“Tt smells like a newly painted house,” replied the 
doctor. 

“Doctor,” cried the now excited patient, “you 
don’t mean to say that I’ve swallowed a house?” 





silica 
A SPELLING LESSON. 

The following list of twenty words was used for 
the examination of applicants for admission to the 
junior class of one of the St. Louis high schools last 
summer. There were 499applicants. We print the 
number who failed to spell each ward correctly : 


Indelible, 184: lattice, 38; millinery, 151; eligible, 
171; sibylline, 415; oxygen, 37; adjacent, 51; busi- 
ness, 56; hyena, 139; weasel, 104; massacre, 35; sul- 
phur, 83; syllable, 17; vermilion, 382; familiar, 96; 
chimney, 18; vengeance, 815; rhinoceros, 121; valu- 
ing, 242; guarantee, 125. With one exception, these 
are allcommon words, liable to be used daily, and 
together they constitute avery fair test of the at- 
tainments of a pupil in orthography. 


— > - 


A BACKWOODS CUSTOMER in a shoe store, on being 
asked what number he wore, replied, ““Why, two, of 
course!”’ and seemed inclined to be indignant with 
the storekeeper for asking such a foolish question. 


Ata colored mecting in New Hampsfire, a worthy 
brother, whose piety exceeds his learning, rather 
astonished his hearers by quoting, during an exhorta- 
tion, from ‘‘de ’pistle of St. Paul to de Canadians.” 


Turk love of trade is born in some boys, even if 
they lose money thereby. One in Exeter has traded 
watches six times, and the one he has cost him thir- 
ty-two dollars. He began with a five-dollar watch, 
and the one he has now is not worth more than half 
that sum. 


AN AUBURN FISHERMAN, a few days since, while 
fishing through a hole in the ice, caught a trout so 
large he could not be brought through the orifice. 
The fisherman, however, gently played with the fish 
with one hand, while he chopped ice with the other, 
until the opening had been enlarged sufliciently, 
then with a skilful jerk he brought out adead cat 
with a brick on its neck, the entire prize weighing 
over nine pounds. The profanity that en«ued caused 
a heavy thaw for sixty rods in all directions. 





White's Srecraty For Dysrepsta is the only prompt, 
efficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe 
tite, h thurn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and phys- 
ical debility, as well as many others, which if neglected, 
will soon place “the house we live in” beyond the reach 
of any remedy. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. Price $1 per bottle. For sale by all 
druggists. Com. 





Dr. Prerce’s Golden Medical Discovery will cure a 
. | Cough in one-half the time necessary to cure it with any 





Tue Premitm Macuine.—Visitors at the Northern 
Ohio Fair, last autumn, will remember the long, arduous 
struggle between the eight or ten leading Sewing Machines 
on exhibition there for supremacy in family sewing. The 
samples exhibited were valued at thousands of dollars, 
and, taken together, made up a display which was alone 
worth atrip to the fair to see. After full consideration the 
committee unanimously awarded the first premium to the 
Wilson Improved Machine, which was pronounced su- 
perior to all others in family work We refer to this grand 
triumph to remind the ladies that this :ame Wilson Ma- 
chine is the cheapest first-class machine ever offered, 
costing $15 less than any other machine of its high rank. 
It is difficult to understand why the people of this section 
should purchase or use any other machine. Salesroom at 
622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company want agents in 
country towns. Com. 


PULMONARY AFFECTIONS are the scourge of New Eng- 
land; with the use of White Pine Compound most of the 
suffering incident to these diseases can be removed. 





Constant TALK. 


Some men who are engaged in trade, 
Who know how goods to sell, 

Have fortunes in their business made, 
they’ve talked so much and well; 

They’ ve made their customers believe 
‘lhe place to trade was THERE; 

And if they “bargains” would receive, 
They should not trade elsewhere. 

This “constant talk” of GEORGE FENNO’Ss, 
Of “Suiting” Loys from head to feet, 

Brings multitudes to him for “Clothes,” 
Corne of Beach and Washington Street. 


JOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 10 varieties 
for a 3-cent stamp. Circulars free. Address C. F. 
BUSWELL, Lock Box 16, Northticld, Vt. 18 


»AQ™ A MO? ! 
$425 A TONTH 
10 1 





Horse and carriage furnished. 
Hi. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Expenses paid. 
3t 
es ee Shaker’s 8 parilla for purifying and 
/ cleansing the blood, A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 





wh EACH WEEK.—<Acents wanted everywhere. 
r Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO.,, St. Louis, Mo. 15—4t 
\ JHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St , boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
B’4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 








NV ONEY made rapid/y with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 12—ly 


4 R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
i 26—cow 35t 

ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 

for Neural; Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by alldruggists. 24—eow35t 


Sold by all druggists. 








UF RECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 

everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. send 

stamp. WHITNEY & CO, Norwich, Coun, ll - 








\ THEW. 25 RARE FOREIGN STAMPS 
for 50 Cents. Llustrated Catalogue 15 cents. 

Cireulars free. Address STAMP AND COIN CO., Box 

1089, Rockford, Tl. 18—2t 


I COK HERE, BOYS. Earn Two Dollars a day 
4 after school. Boy wanted in every town as agent for 
Siberian. Mystery. 

I 


Send Twenty Conts for sample and 
terms. W. WIL 


AMS & CO., Northbridge, Mass. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Stanley, 
Gibbons & Co.’s descriptive price catalogue, il- 
lustrated cover, in colors, 34 pages, including every post- 
ave stamp issued, post. free cight cents. Dealers’ list two 
cents. STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., Stamp Importers, 
8 Lockyer Street, Plymouth, England. 16—tf 















1 Fr Fa FROM $5! 
e) JU 50 Landscape Chromos....... w+ $5 00 
5 8x10 Photographs ............ oo a - 
5 Bundles Colored Straws... - 12 
20 Sheets Scrap-Book Pictures, ‘ ‘ * 
‘ 





35 Card Photographs.... .. 

Free by mail for $5. 24-page ce e 
particulars), J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
ton, Mass. 


(gives full 
Street, Bos- 
8cowtf 





coop 


Cable Screw Wire 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


18 DO STAND THE TEST. 4t 





Mercantile Saving Institution, 


JEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
1 ingtort Street, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit fereach and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express 
protection of depositors. 


LOVEJOY'S GLASS-CUTTER, 
WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


7 / 









Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay for it- 
self the first time used. Sent prepaid to any address, safe- 
ly packed, upon — of 50 cents and letter stamp, by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 

When ordering please mention this paper. 16—3t 


GEO. W. CARNES & CO., 
Boys’ & Youths’ Clothing, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 








| removing the cause—subduing the irritation and healing 


> | the affected parts. For all cases of Laryngitis, Hoarse- 


» 


3 ~ . ~ as. S nant 5 of Yoice. Rronchitia. Rever 
rofessor in conversation, which was kept up until | Mess. Seppresston or Loss of Voice, Bronchitis, Severe 


urlington was reached, without revealing the lat- | Chronic or Lingering Coughs, it will be found to surpass | 
y | any n 
pleased with his new acquaintance, and asked where | lic. Sold by Druggists. 


ter’s name or vocation. Drummer was cvident! 


recicine Ciat has ever before been offered to the pab- 
Com 


(Side Entrances,)....................- BOSTON. 
| 18—2t 


MAY 1, 1878. 
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= a ae 
W. B. SEARS, Agent, 


8—tf 30 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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Excelsior Printing Press! 


Business Men can do their own 
printing and advertising. BOYS have 
delightful, MONEY MAKING amusement. 
Send stamp for circular and specimens, 
to the manufacturers, KELSEY & CO.,, 
Meriden, Conn. l4eow52t 


BETTER THAN ANY OTHER FOR 
CHILDREN. 





Silver Tipped Shoes 


LAST THREE TIMES AS LONG. 





6S 
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PIANOS 


Ilave taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
ta 41,000 29 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ LiszT says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


’ ’ ’ 
Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the rery best «/ass of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 

000 Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “OnE-PRICE System,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 

"IRST-CLASS PIANOS now offered. 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, tor which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted fur Five years, Send for circular. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 
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ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. An Exposition 
ZA. of the Principles of Oratory. Containing the nature 
and principles of Public Speaking; Ancient and Modern 
E'oquence; Parliamentary Eloquence; Forensic Elo- 
quence; Eloquenee of the Pulpit, etc., ete. Price 25 cents. 

Elocution Without a Master. A Self-Instruct- 
or in the Art of Reading and Speaking well. A work for 
teaching not only the beginner, but for perfecting cvery 
one in this most desirable of all accomplishments. Price 
25 cents. 

Everybody’s Friend; or, The Universal Hand- 
Rook; containing information on almost every subject: 
The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Proverbs and 
Salutations of ail Nations; Poetical Quotations; Lan- 

nage of Flowers; Useful Recipes for the Housekeeper; 

rev’s Secret ot Horse Taming; Historical Facts; Gold- 
en Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., ete. Price 25 cents. 

Mispronunciation Corrected. A List of Words 








$5 t $20 perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo 
0 = V ple, of cither sex, young or old, make more moncy at 
| work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
| ‘se, Paorticularsivee, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland. Liaine. 


which are commonly mispronounced or imperfectly artic- 

ulated by educated persons. Price 15 cents. - 

. Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 

, Feceipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPAXNY.2 
Ann Strect, New York. —tf 
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